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PART I. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Among oompotert— where Bach is the sturdy oak, dogmatie 
and noble, where Beethoven is the pine tree whose yoioe is sad, 
solemn, mysterious, the most beantifol of all voices, where Schu- 
bert is the weeping willow and Mozart the fruitful orange tree, 
where Wagner is the stately and many-sided elm, a dome of 
emerald completeness— Mendelssohn is the sweet-scented linden 
profusely hung with heart-shaped leaves and decorated with 
clusters of flowers that emulate the sunlight in their golden hue, 
diffuse a rich perfume, and hold in their cups a treasure of abund- 
ant honey.'*— From Van Cleve's "Characterization" in the Program 
Book for Mendelssohn Bvening, Derthick Clubs. 

Into a certain rich banker's home in Hamburg, 
Germany, on the third of February nearly ninety-three 
years ago. there came a small bundle of honeyed 
sweetness in the shape of a baby boy. It was the 
second child of the home, and soon it was named 
Felix for the very plain reason that "Felix" means 
" happy." There were other names also given to him, 
two going before and two coming after, making up a 
grand total that has gathered to itself all that the 
world can give in the way of love, devotion, honor and 
fame. 

Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy had a 
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THE FOUR GREAT COMPOSERS. 

wealth of brown curls; and big brown eyes that were 
always busy watching his four-year-old sister Fanny in 
her play. The mother, a talented, accomplished lady, 
said that Fanny was born with ** Bach fugue " Angers, 
so tapering and firm were they. And it was not long 
ere these little fingers learned to bring music from the 
keys and enchant the baby brother, who always fol- 
lowed his sister about and reached up his own music- 
loving finger tips with imitative desires. 

And so it came about that when Felix was three and 
Fanny seven years of age the mother gave them each 
a short music lesson daily; at first lasting but five 
minutes, and afterwards lengthened to longer periods 
according as they were able to keep their attention at 
the task They were living in Berlin at this time, and 
there were two other children in the home — Rebecca 
and Paul — a lovely group of child blossoms twined 
together with the bond of love — a bond that never 
weakened even after they were grown to manhood and 
womanhood. 

The children could not avoid growing in grace and 
beauty with the advantages of refinement and culture 
all about them. They were accustomed to meet people 
of distinction and fame who enjoyed the charms of 
their home at many social and private gatherings. 
Persons of distinction, too, early had the care of the 
children's education. 

Felix was seven years of age when he and Fanny 
first went to Paris, where Madam Bigot, an excellent 
pianoforte teacher, gave them lessons, in which they 
made rapid progress. When they returned home to 
Berlin the care of their education was given over to 
Heyse, who was the father of a famous author. Be- 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 

side him there were four teachers who gave separate 
lessons, and all were watched over with loving care by 
both parents. There were piano lessons, lessons on 
harmony, thorough-bass and composition under the 
famed Zelter, and there were violin lessons and lessons 
in drawing, besides the course of regular common 
studies. Ordinary days were not long enough for this 
multitude of duties. The little folks were required to 
be at work at five o'clock each morning except Sunday, 
going from one task to another with childish enthusi- 
asm and bubbling over, between times, with high spirits 
and fun. In this way duty was play and work was a 
pastime, while with each day they were acquiring both 
culture and ability. Obedience and industry were the 
strict rules of their home, and, though the father was 
severe, he was also gentle and kind and all the children 
were fond of him. 

With this amount of deligence we would look early 
for some very fine results, and true enough, when Felix 
was but nine years of age he played in a trio at a public 
concert, taking the piano part and being accompanied 
by two horns. When he was eleven years old he en- 
tered the Singakademie singing class as alto, the only 
child among the grown people. He was fond of 
thrusting his hands into the slanting pockets of his full 
trousers that buttoned over the tight-fitting jacket and 
rocking his curly head from side to side with enthus- 
iastic interest. 

He was able to speak French and English, to write 
in Italian and to read Greek. He rode, and swam and 
danced with characteristic enthusiasm, but mathematics 
had no charm for him. 

Sundays were always enjoyable days to the children. 
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THE FOUR GREAT COMPOSERS. 

As on Sundays there were no lessons, neither was tnere 
the five o'clock rising, but rather the leisurely getting 
together in the afternoon in the big dining room with 
friends and guests, many of whom were famous and 
well worthy of fame. Here were improvised concerts 
in which Felix took the baton and acted as the con* 
ductor. These concerts became regularly established 
and were carefully planned, Felix and Fanny sitting at 
the piano while Rebecca sang and Paul played the 
violoncello. 

If we were writing a life of Fanny instead of Felix 
we could say much of her talent for writing songs, as 
well as of her ability as a linguist and musician. But 
we are writing of Felix, upon whom his sister's light 
shone in loving colors, thereby enriching his own 
powers many fold. Their mother used to say that they 
were vain of one another and verily, no tenderer bond 
could have joined brother and sister than that which 
united these two. They confided their choice ideas to 
each other, and entered into each other's thoughts and 
feelings with the keenest sympathy and appreciation. 

It was during Felix's eleventh year when, amidst all 
his arduous study, thoughts of composing music began 
to play upon his mind. There is a cantata dated Janu- 
ary 13, 1820, and there were compositions of less 
importance that were written before this time. He 
now set himself the task of composing something each 
day, and so busy and energetic was he that when the 
stern old master, Zelter, the friend of Goethe, proposed 
to carry his pupil off for a visit to the famous poet, 
Felix's mother gladly accepted the opportunity to get 
the boy away from his work. It was a rare occasion, 
this visit to the greatest of German poets 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 

•• He is not tall/' Felix wrote in one of his letters 
home, **not much taller than father, but he seems great, 
and when he shouts his voice is like ten thousands 
trumpets." 

Felix had always a sturdy dislike for flattery, and 
Goethe, like all great men, treated genius with silent 
reserve. His piano was wont to remain closed for long 
intervals, yet during this little boy's visit he opened it 
himself daily, and used to say, *' Come, make a little 
noise for me," 

On one occasion, during an evening when several 
distinguished guests were present, he said quite care- 
lessly, as if he had never planned to bring the boy out 
at all, "You must play something for us, little one." 
And when, after two or three difficult performances, 
Goethe exclaimed, as he took the curly head between 
his hands, **But you shall not get o£f so easily as this;" 
then, at his request, Zelter sat down at the piano and 
improvised a melody which, of course, was entirely 
new to his pupil. Felix sat down and repeated the 
notes correctly, and then re-repeated them, interweav- 
ing a very marvel of fantastic variations, much to the 
delight of his hearers, though Goethe only showed his 
plestsure in his eyes, and Zelter said, crustily, " Where 
did you learn to ride such hobgoblins as these?" 

" But wait," cried Goethe, " I can make you break 
down." And he brought from a closet several manu- 
scripts of music which he knew to be difficult. But 
Felix played them without a mistake. Then the poet 
brought out in triumph his greatest musical treasure. 
"Now," he said, "can you play that?" The sheets 
looked as if somebody had splattered them over with 
pen marks and then brushed his sleeve over the notes 
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THE FOUR GREAT COMPOSERS. 

while the ink was wet. Moreover, the notes were in 
places rewritten with the original notes crossed out, or 
interlined with the original notes left in their places. 
Zelter looked at it in surprised recognition. "It is 
Beethoven's," he exclaimed; **that is his writing; no 
one else writes like that." 

Felix gazed at the manuscript with reverent eyes, and 
began softly playing. But it was slow work. He was 
obliged to use his discretion in the selection of the 
notes that were intended to be played, and his quick 
comprehension of the composer's idea saved him from 
failure. •* It is this note," he would say; " no, it is this 
one." At length he reached the close with a full un- 
derstanding of the music, and played it through again 
without a flaw. 

"Ah, but here you broke down I" said Goethe in great 
glee. "Don't forget that you broke down," he repeated 
in playful persistence. 

The letters that Felix wrote home were full of the 
pleasures of this memorable two weeks' visit and were 
preserved in the family as precious mementoes of the 
great poet. 

On his return he plunged into his work with his old- 
time enthusiasm, quite unspoiled by the flattering 
attentions, studying and composing as energetically as 
before. And now, at the age of twelve, when most 
children are taking their first lessons in music, Felix 
entered actively upon his wonderful career as a com- 
poser. 
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CHAPTER II. 

One of the many happy birthdays enjoyed by the 
Mendelssohn family was when Felix reached his 
fifteenth year. They were still living in the big old 
house in Berlin. There the lessons of the children and 
the Sunday concerts had been carefully continued, and« 
beside this, during the two years previous Felix had 
composed a great many pieces of music. 

There was much excitement among the young folks 
in preparing for this special birthday, for among other 
delightful things which they were to do and to have 
there was to be the crowning thing of all — a rehearsal 
of Felix's own opera, "The Two Nephews." Of course 
there was no lack of appreciative guests, for the Sun- 
day concerts had drawn to this home the attention of 
all artists who chanced to pass through the city. And 
whether they were of music or literature, painting or 
sculpture, they never failed to express a desire to come 
within so charmed a circle, where the refinement and 
wit of the mother, and the genius of the children, 
together with the noble intellectual traits of the father 
formed a magnet that few could resist. 

Zelter also was to be there — stern, often morose, old 
Zelter — ^who seldom praised his gifted pupil. But this 
night he quite forgot himself. Perhaps the gayety and 
sparkle of wit, the light and warmth that flooded ,the 
big dining room, as the company sat down to the 
supper that followed the performance, brought out the 
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THE FOUR GREAT COMPOSERS. 

hidden warmth of his heart. For, when the health of 
the young composer was proposed, he arose, and taking 
Mendelssohn's hand, said: " From this day, dear boy, 
thou art no longer an apprentice, but an independent 
member of the brotherhood of musicians. I proclaim 
thy independence in the name of Haydn, of Mozart 
and of old Father Bach." He even embraced the boy 
and kissed him heartily. The rest of the evening was 
spent in toasts, merriment and song. It was a day of 
days, even to one surrounded by such a happy home 
life and so many rare pleasures. 

During the year that followed, young Mendelssohn 
made great progress in composition. His many pro- 
ductions were no longer considered exercises or self-set 
tasks of boyish amusement, but rather the finished 
work of an artist. There were no wild little flights of 
genius and no yielding to mere poetic fancy. He held 
himself strictly to rule with a sincere reverence for his 
art. We can find no traces of boyish haste or of 
youthful reaching out after mere effects. Everything 
was written with painstaking correctness as though he 
were one of mature years. 

All this time the family were living in the home of 
Grandmother Mendelssohn, but as the needs of the 
children grew with their education, Felix's father 
bought an old family mansion, and, before the boy's 
seventeenth birthday came, the large and lofty rooms 
were resounding with the footsteps of the four brilliant 
young Mendelssohns. Its many rooms and the large, 
park-like grounds, with their dear associations, seemed 
to grow into the lives of the children as they stepped 
toward manhood and womanhood. It was there that 
the father and mother saw their children develop and 
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mature, and bring in at the doorway the laurels which 
their efforts had won from the world without. 

A spacious hall formed the central portion of the 
building, in which several hundred persons might be 
seated, and here were continued the Sunday concerts. 
The children were delighted with their new home. In 
their mother's boudoir, which opened by three arches 
into a large room, were acted their home plays. We 
can fancy the foot-lights and the small orchestra; we 
can hear the audience applauding some happy hit in the 
play, or some specially fine poem from Fanny's pen, or 
a gay air from Paul's violin. Or we can see the child 
Rebecca standing alone on the stage as the little prima 
donna of the evening. 

However, these were but playtimes. Lessons went 
steadily on. The children now spoke fluently several 
languages — the language of France, of Italy, and, of 
course, Germany, besides reading Greek and Latin. 
But their reading of the English was imperfect. On 
this account they were unable to understand the old 
English writers, and they were not admitted into the 
full beauty of Shakespeare's poetry until a certain 
work, called the "Schlegel-Tieck" translation, ushered 
them into its enchantments! They fairly reveled in it; 
particularly the older ones, Fanny and Felix, were 
delighted and amazed with the '* Midsummer Night's 
Dream." How it set their fancies all agog, and how its 
beauty sank into their respective young hearts! In- 
deed, so deep was the impression made on their minds 
that for once words failed them. And perhaps they 
would never have known so readily each other's 
thoughts on the subject had it not been for their little 
home literary journal. It was called in Summer "The 
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Garden Times/' and in Winter "The Snow and Tea 
Times." It was a paper in which everyone who visited 
the home was invited to write down x thoughts upon 
whatever subject should present itself while one wan- 
dered in the grounds or through the rooms, or listened 
to the music. It might be wit or pathos or wisdom. 
Pens, ink and paper lay invitingly on the table in one 
of the summer-houses for this very purpose. And so 
it was to this paper that the brother and sister shyly 
told their thoughts of the fairy vision of Shakespeare. 

The weather during that particular summer was 
especially fine; it was like a baptism of continual sun- 
shine over the beautiful home. Perhaps God sent it 
for a particular purpose. For whether the young folks 
read in one of the pretty places under the magnificent 
trees, or in the large garden house, sharing their light 
spirits with their friends, its bonny influence was ever 
flooding their thoughts and aiding them to appreciate 
more and more the beauties of the "Midsummer 
Night's Dream." What wonder that fairy visions 
should flash through the soul of the young composer — 
visions that should find a voice only in music, and that 
should speak to the world of what he felt and thought. 
And so it was written, that delicious translation of 
Shakespeare's airless play, which alone would suffice to 
make the young man forever famous. 

The ** Midsummer Night's Dream " music was prac- 
ticed as a duet upon the piano over and over again 
before it was given to an audience, however small. At 
length it was rehearsed with full orchestra in the garden 
house to a large number of guests and friends. It is 
needless to say that the audience was astonished and 
delighted. In the music there were effects so new and 
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so beautiful as to be startling, and through all there 
was a strain of lightness and fairy-like grace and 
delicacy which showed a true conception of Shakes- 
peare's beautiful vision. 

Indeed, in all of the Mendelssohn compositions, in- 
tertwined with his reverent regard for the good old 
laws of music which he had learned from the study of 
Bach, and upon which he always built, was a strain of 
fantasy so gay, so airy, so free and so devoid of pathos, 
that it always bespoke a condition which few great 
composers have shared — he had no sorrows. His music 
reflected his happy, enriched, sunshiny, successful life. 
His sadder notes but suggest tears so distant that his 
hearers cannot respond 

But to return to "Midsummer Night's Dream." This 
work was a marvel of beauty. It marked an era not 
only in the art life of Felix but also in orchestral 
history itself. It was a great event, and with its pro- 
duction the lessons under Zelter were no longer 
continued. Felix seemed at this time to have received 
a sort of final musical degree though his labors con- 
tinued unceasingly. 

About a year after this famous work was written, 
Felix entered the Berlin college and pursued his course 
of study, although still finding time for music. We can 
fancy the slender, handsome young man, with big, dark 
eyes, and the fine, cultured face, as he went to and from 
his duties, and we know that it was with him then as 
ever in his life — he had many friends. We can fancy 
him walking with his dear friend, Schubring, to whom 
we are indebted for so many particulars of his life and 
so true an insight into his character. 

"Do you know," his friend once said, "that the 
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music of Bach seems to me like an arithmetical ex- 
ercise?" 

•*Does it?" answered Felix. "Then I will prove to 
you that it is not." And this tireless, self-forgetful 
young musician straightway sought out sixteen choice 
voices in the city, had them meet at his house on 
Saturday evenings and began the study of *'The St. 
Matthew Passion Music." It was a long and difficult 
study. But the young conductor knew it from the first 
by heart. He rarely used notes in public, and Schu^ 
bring tells that at one rehearsal, as he sat the piano 
without a book or any means of reference, he remarked 
to the class by way of correction, " at the 23d measure 
the sopranos have C and not C-sharp." 

At this time the works of Bach were scarcely known 
in Germany, they had been almost forgotten. More- 
over, the leading musicians would not have them. In 
Berlin, Spontini, the director of the opera, fiercely op- 
posed Felix when, after two years of practice he 
wished a public rehearsel of the oratorio; and Zelter, 
director of the Academy, with all his old time crusti- 
ness, refused to lend his assistance. 

'* What shall we do?" cried the few friends of Bach. 
'* We shall fail utterly without their help." 

" Zelter will give way," said Felix with a nod of con* 
fldence. ''Wait until I plead with him." 
. " He never will — never! " they cried. 

''We shall see," returned Zelter's well loved pupil. 
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CHAPTER III. 

We must consider that Zelter was an old man, 
holding a very dignified position — leader of the Sing- 
akadamie, which consisted of three or four hundred 
singers. And the request which the Bach friends 
wished to make was that Felix should have the use of 
these voices in the rehearsals of the ** Passion Music/' 

The sixteen singers whom Felix had already trained 
were more and more eager, as they became acquainted 
with the mighty work, to have a public performance- 
So, after much discussion, it was decided that Felix and 
Devrient, a loved friend of Felix' boyhood, should 
pay a last visit to Zelter. It was a stormy visit. But 
the rough words, and frowns and obstinacy of Zelter 
gave way to the winsomeness and wit and enthusiasm 
of the young master. Zelter yielded, though with bad 
grace. He, personally, would have nothing to do with 
the business. 

The rehearsals began. Felix' tact, skill and intimate 
knowledge of the work swept away all difficulties in 
training so many voices. The rehearsals became pop- 
ular; people flocked to hear them, and when at last the 
grand performance came off, every ticket was sold and 
a thousand people were turned away from the doors. 
But Zelter still held aloof — he sat in the audience 
thinking his own thoughts. 

Another performance was requested. Spontini, di- 
rector of the Berlin Opera, used all his great influence 
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to prevent it. But the king himself commanded that 
the work should be repeated. So the "Passion Music" 
was again given ten days later on Bach's birthday, 
March 2ist, with equal success. And thus began the 
revival of appreciation for the works of the great 
father of music. 

Success is a curious thing. Sometimes it brings to 
the winner a wreath of laurel, and sometimes a crown 
of thorns. How was it with Felix? In the midst of 
the wonderful success of the "Passion Music" he began 
to feel a coldness on the part of the musicians of 
Berlin. Whether it was his youth, his manner, his 
birth (for he was born a Jew, though his father eariy 
adopted the Christian faith), or what, an enmity surely 
became keenly felt. The fact that he had accom- 
plished what they had never cared or dared to attempt 
may have been at the root of the matter, but this is 
only surmise. Naturally Felix grew to have a distaste 
for Berlin, and as his father spared nothing that would 
widen his culture and fit him for his life work, it was 
decided that he should travel. 

He was now 20 and his sister 23 years of age. Five 
years before this time there had been a young artist 
in Berlin, a painter of rare ability, who had asked for 
the hand of Fanny in marriage. Fanny's parents re- 
fused him and he had gone away to Italy to study. In 
all that time the lovers were not allowed to communi- 
cate. Young Hensel was expected to prove himself 
worthy before a gift so fair and precious could be 
entrusted to his keeping. It was during the excite- 
ment about the "Passion Music" that he returned. 
Fanny's parents found him all that he had promised to 
become and the engagement was permitted. 
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Felix' journeyings began with a visit to London. 
Two friends, Klingeman and Moscheles, both great 
musicians who he had met on their visits to Berlin, 
welcomed him gladly upon his arrival. The musical 
season was at its height, and his first appearance before 
an English audience was at a Philharmonic concert. 

We can understand how the sneers and misjudgments 
at Berlin had cut into his sensitive heart and rankled 
there, and how he never during his life forgot them. 
And we can rejoice with him when the English musi- 
cians, the people, and even the queen and prince 
consort opened their arms and hearts in rapture to him 
after his first grand evening. Near the close of his life 
he spoke of it as having lifted a stone from his heart. 

During this season, and in the extended tour through 
Great Britain which followed and was shared by 
Klingeman, he constantly composed music. Other 
travels embraced cities and noted places of Northern 
Germany, a last and most delightful visit to Goethe, a 
stay at Vienna, thence to Venice, through Italy back to 
Switzerland and to Paris. It was while he was at Paris 
that news of the death of Goethe reached him. And 
one month later the life friend of the great poet, 
Zelter, followed him to the spirit world. Felix deeply 
mourned them both, and of Goethe he wrote to his 
parents: ** How poor one feels after such a loss as 
Goethet" 

His letters home, now to one member of the family, 
now to another, always overflowed with his high, loving 
spirits. One to Fanny, dated at Munich a year or more 
after he began his travels, 1830, contains one of his 
famous " Songs Without Words." And ever, whether 
at Rome, Interlachen, bonny England, Fingal's Cave 
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or where, we find him dashing off one or several of 
these exquisite little compositions. They appear like 
bright flashes of genius amid the flow of production^ 
study and engagements with which his life was filled* 

Thus three years elapsed. The young traveler found 
the old charming life at home as beautiful and delight- 
ful as before. Fanny was married, and established in 
the Garten Haus with Hensel's studios occupying all 
the spare room. Rebecca, also was married to Prof. 
Dirichlet. 

Felix owes one of his greatest works, his oratorio, 
**St. Paul," to the tender love which he bore to his 
father. They understood each other perfectly and 
were always in close sympathy. When the idea of 
**St. Paul" proposed itself, Abraham Mendelssohn 
entered into it with more than his usual interest in his 
son's affairs. It suited his deep religious sentiments 
exactly. Though he died before it was finished it was 
carried on to the close as a loving monument to the 
revered dead. 

Felix was living at Leipsic at this time as conouctor 
of the famous Gewandhaus Concerts. He was now 26 
years old, happy in his work, and the idol of the town. 
Besides, there had been engagements which called him 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he had become ac< 
quainted with a certain Madam Jeanrenaud and her 
two lovely daughters. Cecile was the youngest, a 
girl of sweet personality and great beauty. She was 
nearly ten years younger than the brilliant man who 
laid his fame and sunny prospects at her feet 

The wedding took place, when Mendelssohn was l8, 
in the church at Frankfort of which Cecile's father had 
for many years before his death been pastor. The 
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marriage proved a perfect one, and though it lasted 
less than eleven years, ending with the untimely death 
of the master, and though fraught with vexations such 
as never before had troubled him, yet the love light 
still glows from it, even at this distance. 

Three years after his marriage the National Con- 
servatory of Music was started at Leipsic through his 
efforts. 

A man more widely or acceptably known is rarely 
found. Nine times was he called to visit the city of 
London, and his '* Songs Without Words " became 
household treasures in thousandaof English homes. 

And now shadows began to creep over the sunny life 
of our composer. Duties and demands, and the long 
continued mental strain, combined with certain troubles 
at Berlin, wore his sensitive temperament to acute 
irritation. And closely following this condition came 
the sudden news of Fanny's death. It was news of 
violent shock and it brought him to a crisis which he 
could but weakly survive. Five years before he had 
lost that good friend and rare woman, his mother, for 
whom his loyal heart still mourned. But Fanny, the 
gifted sister, who was both poet and composer in her 
own right; to whom Felix as child, youth and man, 
had committed every beautiful secret of his art-life; 
whose poet soul was linked in vital union with his art 
soul; who was more to him in the happy home circle 
than anyone there, and who during her eighteen years 
of married life had still retained all the tender affection 
of those bygone days! In his delicate, nervous state 
he could illy bear the tidings. He shrieked and fainted. 
Long weeks of lassitude followed. He got away from 
regular work, went to Switzerland, sketched ana de- 
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voted himself to the education of his children. But 
his vigor was gone. His friends heard his laugh no 
more. 

It was in preparing a production of the '' Elijah/' an 
oratorio already famous both in England and Germany, 
that a little of his old enthusiasm returned. It was to 
be given in Vienna, and his friend, Jenny Lind, was to 
sing the important part. He had promised to act as 
conductor, but this was not to be. While calling, by 
chance, upon Madam Frege, he accompanied her in his 
new set of songs (Op. 71). It was growing dusk when 
he asked her to repeat them. She left the room to 
order lights. On her return Mendelssohn lay on the 
sofa shivering, and with violent pains in his t^ead. It 
was his last illness. 

When Devrient last saw his boyhood friend he lay 
upon white satin cushions in a costly casket with beau- 
tiful flowers about him. He had not yet completed his 
thirty-ninth year. 
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PART II. 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART. 

CHAPTER I. 

"there was a time long ago when people believed th^t 
over a new-born babe numbers of gods hovered; and 
one would say, I will fill his heart with valor; another, 
I will endow him with much physical strength^ one 
said, he shall have great love for the beautiful, and so 
on until the gods had provided the tiny babe with all 
the qualities with which his manhood was to be en- 
riched. 

In these times we may choose to speak of these 
chamber visitors as fairies, since we know there is but 
one God; and so, in mentioning a certain couple living 
in a cozy home at Salzburg, Germany, one hundred and 
forty-six years ago, we may say that the fairies had 
given them both physical beauty, for they were called 
the handsomest couple in the town. Seven children 
had come into their home, of which five had gone out, 
leaving only two little pets to cheer the hearts of their 
parents. 

One was called Mannerl and the other Woferl — both 
love names, and not at all the solemn ones given at 
baptism. 
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Of the fairies who crowded about the cradle of little 
Woferl one said, "I will him great tenderness of 
heart;" one said, **He shall love sweet tones;" another, 
*' He shall delight in mathematics;" and one touched 
his ears, saying, "Be very sensitive to sound;" and 
lastly came one with mighty power greater than that 
of the others, and weaving enchantment about him, 
said, "Know all music; it shall be thy language." 

Thus endowed came the youngest of all the children, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, into the home of one of 
the first musicians of the town. 

It was a Catholic home, very loving and attractive 
because of the devotion that each member gave to the 
others, and charming because of its air of refinement 
and its musical atmosphere. It was an orderly, well 
regulated household, out of which the father looked 
upon life with a sharp penetration and understanding 
which was to prove of great benefit in after life to the 
young son. 

The children were eariy put to lessons, and the boy, 
Woferl, caught at numbers with such zest that tables, 
chairs, floor and walls were covered with figures. The 
study of them took away for a time his attention from 
everything else, even from his loved music. Full of 
fire and zeal in all his work or play, so that eating and 
drinking or rest had to be mentioned to him, he needed 
the strict control which his father used toward him. 

But even his father, as well as his teacher, stood back 
in awe and wonder before his understanding of music. 
What they strove to reveal to him he already knew as 
if it were indeed known to him at a previous time in 
another world than this. 

His sister, Mannerl (named at her christening Maria 
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Anna), had madci her parents and teacher happy with 
her rapid progress in music, and at eight years of age 
was considered a wonderful child, because of her per- 
formances upon the clavier — a sort of keyed instru- 
ment tike a piano, but used before the latter was made. 

At each lesson the baby brother had been a deeply 
interested listener, and when the task was over Woferl 
amused himself with trying to repeat the lesson, and 
for hours would play at picking out thirds and in 
finding pretty harmonies. At first the lessons were 
given from manuscript written by the father, Leopold 
Mozart, in a book that was kept for that purpose. 

Composing music was constantly going on in the 
home and the boy, who was imitative as are all 
children, composed little pieces, which he could not 
write, before he was four years old. His father wrote 
them for him in a little book, which was a precious 
treasure to his sister to the end of her life. 

One of the intimate friends of the family was 
Andreas Schachtner. a man of highly cultivated in- 
tellect, who was something of a poet, and was chief 
trumpeter in the Archbishop's band, of which Herr 
Mozart was director. He was Woferl's favorite play 
fellow. He entered into the childish games with 
genuine sympathy, and when the playthings were to be 
removed from one chamber to another the boy insisted 
that he who carried nothing should sing or play a 
march. 

Schachtner and the father came home from church 
one Sunday and found Wolfgang busy at a table over a 
sheet of paper. His fat little fist grasped the pen 
with much firmness and at every visit to the ink bottle 
plunged it to the very bottom, bringing up quantities 
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of ink which was plentifully dropped upon the paper. 
But our baby composer took no notice of so small an 
annoyance. He calmly wiped away the drops with his 
finger and wrote over them. 

"What are you doing there?" demanded his father. 

"Writing a concerto for the pianoforte/' returned 
Wolfgang. •* It is nearly finished." 

" Let me see it." 

" No» no; it is not ready." 

But the father took up the paper and with Schacht- 
ner laughed heartily over the big blots and the notes 
which were scarcely readable. But upon looking into 
the work more attentively he saw that it was written 
regularly and according to rule, and was far beyond 
the four short years which the young composer had 
then lived. Tears of joy and wonder fell from the 
father's eyes as he showed the music to his friend. 

•• But no one can play it/' he continued, ** because it 
is so very difficult*" 

"That is why it is a concerto/' declared the child. 
"It must first be practiced. See! this is the way it 
goes/' and Wolfgang began playing [his music at the 
piano, though he was unable to give more than an idea 
of his design. The manuscript was written with a full 
score of accompaniments, but even the little that he 
could do at the piano was enough to show the e£fect 
which he wished to produce. 

We cannot woftder that the hearts of Woferl's par- 
ents were filled with gratitude for the gifts of such a 
child. 

Two of the leading qualities in the character of the 
father were his deep piety and his firm compliance to 
duty. We believe them to have been the saving of the 
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son; for, early instilled into his young heart, they 
formed an anchor for one in whom the xsthetic taste 
was so strongly developed and who was so eagerly at- 
tracted to all amusements and novel ideas. It was this 
sense of duty which now influenced the father to de- 
cline all engagements as teacher of music at Salzburg 
and devote himself to the education of his children. 
And when after two years of study they had progressed 
so rapidly that they were a marvel to their native town, 
Herr Mozart decided to show the world what a mar- 
velous thing God had done for him and for his house. 
So he planned a concert tour. 

Mannerl was now ten and Woferl six years old. 
Heretofore their life had been spent in rooms over a 
warehouse at Salzburg, where of necessity were many 
narrow restrictions of which the children little dreamed 
until their visit to Munich and other places, then to 
Vienna, opened the world to their delightful eyes. At 
Vienna we can readily picture a group of courtiers and 
the royal family gathered about the children who were 
now famous. 

"Stop," says the Emperpr, "let me test the little 
magician. Let me hear you play with but one finger." 
Little Wolfgang complied. 

" Now," continued the king, " let us cover the key- 
board." 

Accordingly a cloth was laid so that the keys were 
hidden from sight, but the baby fingers of Woferl 
crept under and brought out wonderful melodies and 
fantastic airs until " Bravos " sounded from all in the 
group. 

The presence of royalty or great people had small 
influence over his manner or sensibilities, except as 
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they were musicians. Having a keen appreciation of 
his own gifts, his wish for the recognition of kindred 
artists was intense. He knew no fear, but accepted 
everyone as a friend. 

At one time, when about to play a concerto, with the 
king seated beside him, he looked about and seeing 
only court personages said: 

••Where is M. Wagenseil?" at which the court com- 
poser was sent for and the king gave up his seat to the 
preferred one. 

*'He understands the thing," coolly remarked the 
boy. 

The royal princes studied music; and hearing one, 
who was afterward Emperor Joseph, playing a violin 
solo, Wolfgang exclaimed : 

"Ah, that was out of tune! " 

And soon again at a happier performance the little 
critic cried, " Bravo! " both of which the prince, who 
was several years the elder, heard with much amuse- 
ment, and ever after remembered with good humored 
laughter. 

The two archduchesses were one day leading the 
little fellow between them to the Empress across a 
highly polished floor. He slipped and fell, but Marie 
Antoinette gently helped him up and comforted him 
while her sister took no notice of the mishap. 

"You are very kind," said Wolfgang, "and I will 
marry you." 

The little girl reported the remark to her mother and 
the Empress said, " How did you come to form such a 
resolution?" 

" From gratitude," he replied. " She was so good to 
me, but her sister did not care when I fell." 
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And here we drop a kindly ** What might have been" 
for the little girl who afterward became the unhappy 
queen of France. 

All the upper classes at the Capital went wild over 
the little children who could use such magic in music 
and petted them, filling their hands with costly presents 
and lavishing favors and praises upon them. But a 
change came over their sunny skies, for scarlet fever 
seized first one and then the other, and all their friends 
fled in dismay. Even after their recovery the people 
feared contagion and soon the family returned to Salz- 
burg, having been absent eleven months. All this time 
the children's education went steadily on, and great 
progress had been made, not only in the lessons, but in 
a knowledge of people and of worldly matters. 

Schachtner welcomed them back gladly, and became 
again the intimate friend of the family. We can fancy 
the old games that he and the boy played to song and 
marches joyfully renewed, and all the quiet home life 
going on as before. The big trumpet which Schacht- 
ner used in the band concerts was, however, a terror to 
the child. His extremely sensitive ear could not endure 
its sound and he was alarmed at seeing it handled. 

His father, wishing to overcome what he considered 
a morbid fancy, requested Schachtner to sound it. The 
little boy implored that it should not be done, but the 
father unwisely persisted. At the dire sound the child 
grew very pale and sank down nearly fainting, much to 
the regret of both father and friend. The experiment 
was never repeated. 

Schachtner owned also a violin of peculiar smooth- 
ness and softness of tone, which Wolfgang named the 
"Butter Violin." He called one day without it, and 
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fbund Wolfgang playing with his own little violin 
which had been given him at Vienna. *' What is the 
'Butter Violin' doing?" asked the boy, still pl^ng 
away at a fantasie. 

" It is at home," returned Schachtner. 

Wolfgang played on, but soon became thoughtful, 
with his hands idly holding his instrument. Then he 
said: "If you have not altered the tuning of 3rour 
violin since I last played upon it, it is a half a quarter 
of a tone flatter than mine." At this a laugh arose, but 
the father, knowing by this time how accurate was his 
son's memory and sense of hearing, said: ''Perhaps he 
is right — let us have the violin and see if he is." The 
violin was brought and the child's statement was found 
to be correct. 

Soon after the return of the family from their tour, 
Wenzl, a noted violinist and composer in the town, 
called upon Herr Mozart to ask his opinion upon some 
new trios which he had composed. In trying them 
with the instruments Herr Mozart was to play the bass, 
Wenzl first violin and Schachtner second violin. As 
the parts were given out little Wal^ang stood near 
with his own little instrument in his hand. " I want to 
play second violin," he pleaded; but his father told him 
he could not, having had no instruction on the violin. 

** It doesn't need any instruction to play second vib- 
lin," the boy persisted. 

' "No, no; run away and do not disturb us," was the 
father's reply, at which Wolfgang walked away oying 
bitterly. Schachtner begged that the child be per- 
mitted to play with him, and accordingly he was called 
j[>ack. "Play along with Schachtner then," said the 
father, " but so softly that no one will hear you, or I 
shall be obliged to send you away," 
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Wolfgang was comforted. He brushed away the 
tears with a dash of his baby fist and began playing. 
Softly, at first, as his father had commanded; then he 
forgot everything but the notes before him and the 
music swelled higher and higher until Schachtner, in 
bewildered amazement, laid his violin down and stared 
at the father. Clearly he was not needed as second 
violin. Tears of wonder and gladness stood in the 
father's eyes, and when the work was finished the little 
boy was praised and petted until he declared, with a 
grand air: 

'* I can play first violin tool " 

They all doubted if he could, but for the fun of the 
thing they let him try, and they laughed heartily at his 
wrong and awkward fingering. But he stuck to the 
task manfully, getting the correct notes by hook or 
crook and playing through to the end. 

The home life was not changed during the next five 
months. Mannerl and Woferl kept at their lessons, 
but there were also play-times in which one of the 
many pets owned by the children was sure to take part. 
Woferl loved everything and everybody. When still a 
wee fellow he was wont to ask Schachtner many times 
in course of an hour if he loved him. If, in mischief, 
the answer were sometimes no, the little boy's eyes 
would quickly fill with tears. So sensitive was he to 
cennsre that even in those times of severity he was 
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never punished with blows; a look was sufficient. His 
father was exceedingly dear to him. "Next to our 
gracious God comes papa," he used to say. 

Another tour was planned and entered upon early in 
the summer of Woferl's seventh year. Paris was the 
principal point in view, as well as other important cities 
and towns of Germany, Holland and France. People 
of high culture, courtiers and nobles, received the little 
children with enthusiasm. Wolfgang had mastered the 
organ as well as other instruments, and there is record 
of a time when he chanced within a cathedral and 
played the organ with such effect that the monks left 
their dinner and came to see who it was that could 
produce such sounds, and they stood listening, and 
watching his little feet run about on the pedals with 
murmurs of wonder upon their lips. 

The poet, Goethe, heard him play while the family 
were staying at Frankfort, and in his advanced age, 
some fifty years later, was able to compare him with 
another boy musician — Felix Mendelssohn. 

From Paris the family journeyed to London where 
they were received graciously by the king and queen; 
and the queen's music master, J. Christian Bach (son 
of the great composer) said after severely testing the 
little musician; "Many a musical director has died 
without knowing what this boy knows." 

The children here were treated as real artists, not as 
musical prodigies, though Herr Mozart, himself, in 
advertising the children's first concert, called them 
" prodigies of Nature." 

For three years the family traveled from city to city; 
not the wisest, best sort of life for the children we 
would think, yet the only way in which the best teach- 
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crs could be secured for them. They could not stay 
in their quiet home and have artists come to them; 
there was not enough money. And so they traveled 
about giving concerts and playing at courts, being re- 
ceived everywhere with astonishment and delight. 
Sometimes the progprams were filled out entirely from 
Wolfgang's compositions — ^work which he did contin- 
ually however irregular his life, interrupted with fre- 
quent journeys and constantly meeting with new 
friends. 

Young as he was such a course taught him to under- 
stand men, for his father carefully pointed out to him 
the various phases of human nature, striving earnestly 
to fit the boy for contact with the business side of life. 
He became familiar with the music of all nations* 
studied the old masters, wherever their works were 
found and understood, and in the intervals amused 
himself by shocking professors who couldn't under- 
stand one who was able to improvise fugues on a given 
theme and the next moment ride a cock horse on his 
father's stickl 

When he returned home to Salzburg he set diligently 
to work composing and putting to use the wisdom that 
he had gained. The archbishop, even after these years 
of proof, refused to believe in the powers of the boy, 
and Wolfgang, who had learned Latin, set to Latin 
words the comedy of ** Apollo et Hiacinthus." Then 
came a more serious work. The archbishop, still be- 
lieving that the boy's father had composed the music 
which bore Wolfgang's name, gave him the first part of 
an oratorio to compose and shut the boy up away from 
home until the work was done. This composition com- 
pletely conquered the incredulous archbishop's doubts. 
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One criticism falling to the ears of Wolfgang's father 
while on their tour still lay with great weight upon his 
heart. " What can the little fellow do," it ran, " if he 
does not know Italian music?" 

To Italy, therefore, Wolfgang must go. He knew 
that the center of music and art was Italy, and that he 
could not hope to attain the highest and best outside 
that land of sunshine, the home of song, of painters 
and of poets; and so this good father whose one aim in 
life was the advancement of his children planned to 
get away from his duties to the archbishop. He told 
him that he wished to make a short visit to Vienna. 

Reluctant permission being given they proceeded to 
that city only to find that smallpox was there creating 
havoc, and the family hastily left. But they did not 
escape, for both children took the disease and Wolf- 
gang was blind for nine days. Careful nursing, how- 
ever, brought them back to health though it was four 
months before they were able to enter into the musical 
life of the capital. 

To his delight Wolfgang was invited by the Emperor 
to write an opera for his private theater. But when it 
was finished it could not be played because of the envy 
and jealousy of the other musicians who were success- 
ful in preventing its performance. These were new 
experiences to the child, who, in his eleven crowded 
years had not known opposition. However, his heart 
was soothed by having full charge of the mass given 
at a church dedication. 

About this time a letter arrived from the archbishop 
in which he informed Herr Mozart that his salary would 
not be continued unless he was actually in Salzburg. 
So the family returned home, but the trip to Italy wa^ 
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not forgotten nor given up. It was accomplished three 
years later. 

We are not surprised to read that the dark*e}red 
Italians looked upon this fragile, fair-skinned lad, witb 
his abundance of flaxen, curly hair and blue-gri^ eyes 
with superstition. Italy was the home of music, it is 
true, yet never before had a mere child so mastered its 
mysteries. 

It was Holy Week when the father and son reached 
Rome. In the Sistine Chapel, where most impressive 
ceremonies were being held, something of the art of 
the great Romans still lived and ruled. In this chapel 
during three days only of Holy Week, for over two 
hundred years, had been sung a beautiful Miserere 
written for this special service by AUegpri. So highly 
esteemed was this music that it was carefully guarded, 
every musician of the chapel having been forbidden to 
copy it or lend any part of it, upon pain of dismissal 
from the church, which meant lifelong disgrace. 

Much might be written of this service and its peculiar 
effect upon the hearts of the people. Long after little 
Wolfgang's visit he used often to say, **How I felt 
there! How I felt there!" And when Mendelss<An 
heard it he said that the Miserere was the most sublime 
moment of the whole service. At the time of Mosart's 
visit there had never been but three copies of the 
Miserere written and they were as jealously guarded a« 
the original. 

On the fourth day of the Holy Week young Moxart 
heard the service for the first time. Ah, wonderful 
fairy who gave to him that keenly sensitive car, and 
that vividly retentive memory, what mischief have you 
wrought! On the fifth day he came again, wearing his 
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cocked hat with a jaunty wisdom which none but the 
fairies could divine; for in the cocked hat was a folded 
paper, and on the paper was the whole of the sacredly 
guarded Miserere I The boy had written it all from 
memory. While the music was being sung again Wolf- 
gang took out the paper and quietly corrected his few 
errors, and we may fancy him nodding over his treasure 
as if saying, " I take my own wherever I find it." 

The matter was kept secret for a time fearing church 
censure, but finally it was made known and wherever 
the lad went he was regarded with more amazement, 
admiration, superstition and awe than before. 

He returned to Rome after a visit to Naples and was 
honored by the rarely granted private audience with 
the Pope, who conferred upon him the order of the 
Golden Spur. Afterward while in Italy, owing to this 
honor, he was often addressed as Signor Cavalier 
Amadea, to his own and his father's great amusement. 

The stay of nearly two years in Italy did much for 
our young musician. He came in touch with the finest 
minds and the best artists. His sense of beauty was 
perfected, his knowledge of the world was widened and 
his insight into the character men was deepened. But 
withal he gladly turned his steps homeward to enjoy 
again the dear care which his mother and Mannerl re- 
served for him and the welcome given by Schachtner 
and the few other intimate friends of the family. There 
was also dear " Bimerl," the dog, who used to get so 
many kisses, and ** the canary that sang in G-sharp." 
And there was a crowning pleasure — a letter from his 
loved Empress containing a pleasant surprise. 
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The letter was, in a way, a renewal of, and a reward 
for the successes which Wolfgang had enjoyed in Italy. 
The Empress never forgot the little boy, though the 
years had brought sad changes in her life and troubles 
to her kind heart. And now her son Ferdinand was 
soon to be married to Beatrice of Modena, and her 
request to the young composer was that he should 
write a theatrical cantata in honor of the occasion. 

It did not take a great while for the father and son 
to resume travel. They had expected and hoped to 
remain quietly at home, but so kindly a command 
hurried them away and in due time they arrived at 
Milan, where the wedding was to occur. Very little 
time remained for the work and Wolfgang labored at 
it so steadily that his fingers ached with holding the 
pen. He wrote home that he was well fixed for getting 
ideas upon his work, for there was a violinist in the 
room above him, a singing master next door, and an 
oboe (a wind instrument sounded by means of a reed) 
opposite, each of which was hard at work all the long, 
hot [days, producing a babble of sounds that had no 
regard for time or harmony. But in spite of these 
disturbing discords the cantata was a success and the 
newly married couple bowed to him from their opera 
box and called out . many kindly bravos. Another 
commission followed which gave him added favor with 
Ji>oth the court and the public. 
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The musician Hasse was at this time writing hit 
famous ** Rugiero/' and had also composed music for 
this same joyful occasion, but his efforts were com- 
pletely shadowed over by the brilliant accomplish- 
ments of young Mozart. Yet he showed the greatness 
of his heart when he generously said: *^This boy will 
cause us all to be forgotten." 

One of the much treasured gifts which had fallen to 
the childish hands of this little prince of music was 
given at this time. Besides his fee the Empress sent 
him a gold watch set with diamonds and with her own 
portrait at the back. 

Other visits to Milan and Vienna were made during 
the next five years — visits filled with success, honor 
and happiness. He worked hard at studying and com- 
posing; for the one was necessary to his advancement 
and the other was unavoidable. He often said that hit 
bead fairly buzzed with music and if he delayed at 
writing the spirit of music that so filled and controlled 
him seemed to command him, saying *' Writel*' 

One of the few musicians who appreciated the genius 
Qtt Mozart, first when he as an infant prodigy came to 
Vienna and all along the years that followed and 
brought him to maturity, was one whose fame filled the 
world long after Mozart's body had been laid away in 
the grave and his genius for the time well nigh forgot- 
ten. Joseph Haydn was a man of thirty when first he 
heard the boy play at Vienna, where he was stopping 
for the winter season. / 

His brother, Michael Haydn, lived for years at SaUr 
burg, employed as a musician in the family of th^ 
archbishop and was well known by the Mozart family. 
He had little talent and was very, fond of driojciim 
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bouts. But Joseph, employed by the prince of Ester- 
hasy, was already well known in the musical world as 
an artist* and between him and this boy who all his life 
cravedt above everything else, a loving appreciation, 
but which the world gave grudgingly, we shall see there 
«praii|; up an afifection such as is rarely known between 
men whose ages are so widely apart. Young Mozart 
acquired many a new idea from this skilled musician, 
who, in turn, was benefited by the talents of his friend. 

Often in after years, as he sadly reflected upon the 
glories of the past, Haydn used to say: *'The plasrin^ 
of Mozart! I never can forget it — it alwasrs went to 
the heart." 

Meanwhile the archbishop of Salzburg died and one 
much disliked by the people succeeded. He was a man 
who was devoted to horses and field sports, who loved 
to be surrounded by the ladies, and who had no taste 
for music. Both Wolfgang and his father were under 
his rule. But he could see nothing extraordinary iii 
his young servant, although Mozart exerted himself to 
the utmost in order to win the appreciation of his 
prince. He wrote numberless masses, litanies and 
concertos, all of which the archbishop accepted as a 
matter of course and ever called for **mbre," fearing 
that the young man was not earning his salary, which 
amounted to about five dollars per month. 

This was an oppression under which the young com- 
fioser chafed, particularly when this and the general 
lack of sympathy throughout the entire town contrasted 
with the gaiety, attention and successes of the capital. 
Herr Mozart bade his son be patient, but as time wore 
en he saw that matters grew more and more distress^ 
if^ and that there would better be a change. So ke 
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asked leave to take his son upon a professional touf. 
••No/' was the decided reply; "I can not bear to have 
people going about begging in that fashion." 

At this the indignant young man immediately applied 
for his discharge. It was granted. The archbishop 
kaew what he was losing, yet he said with a sneer: 
*• After the gospel both father and son are free to seek 
their fortune wherever they please." He afterward 
relented concerning the father and retained him. 

The young master was now twenty-one; capable, he 
thought, to bring great store of wealth into the family. 
So the father believed. And among them they planned 
that he should go among the courts of the land and 
obtain some good appointment, after which Salzburg 
with its disagreeable bishop could readily be given up 
by the whole family. So great was the faith in Wolf- 
gang's genius that the father borrowed money for the 
trip and bought a carriage that the young master and 
his mother might go in proper style. 

It was a heavy trial to Herr Mozart to let them go 
without his wise care and protection — the boy so fond 
of gaiety and light pleasures and the mother, though a 
loving mother, a model housekeeper and an experi- 
enced traveler, yet lacking in business enterprise and 
naturally dull as to feasible projects. They traveled to 
Munich, stopped for a season at M?*^heim, thence they 
arrived at Paris, where Gluck, once the tutor of Marie 
Antoinette, was still in favor with his royal pupil who 
was now the Queen of France. But Paris, like other 
cities before mentioned, proved fruitless as far as 
obtaining a situation was concerned. There seemed to 
be a crooked destiny that hung over all his brilliant 
efforts. Indeed, the truth was that his genius was too 
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{teat for success. Especially in Paris, though he was 
applauded he was not understood. Their music to him 
was intolerable. He said the singing was screaming 
and that the language itself was invented by Satan. 

His mother was ill during the entire four months' 
stay in the city, and finally died, and was laid away 
with none but a heartbroken son to attend her. His 
stay was short in Paris after this bereavement. His old 
London friend, Bach, came over and cheered his last 
days and then he left the city to return to Salzburg, for 
the archbishop had at last offered him a position. On 
his way he stopped again at Manheim, where lived a 
certain young girl with a beautiful song voice. But, 
though their friendship had been sincere at parting, 
Aloysia appeared to have forgotten the young man 
who would gladly have been her lover. 

Cut to the quick by this new grief Wolfgang turned 
toward his home, where Mannerl and his father wel- 
comed him warmly and tried to make him forget that 
the world had been cold and careless toward him. He 
had been away two years and for three years he now 
acted as concert master and court organist at Salz- 
burg, receiving two hundred dollars a year for his 
services. Outside of his duties his restless spirit poured 
forth to the world (that could not appreciate their 
beauty or their value) innumerable matchless works of 
musical art. A few people had a dim notion of his 
powers, and sometimes he received orders for work like 
the one which called him to Munich in 1780. It wias 
the time of the carnival for which he wrote his famous 
opera, " Idomineo." 

It was a success from the start, and established 
Mozart as a dramatic composer. He was in the midst 
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of the gaieties of the carnival, into which he plunged 
as soon as his work was done, when a command came 
from the archbishop, who was stopping at Vienna, to 
join him at once at that city. 

He obeyed promptly and became, instead of the 
courted master of music and feted guest, a member of 
the prince's household, sat at the servant's table, was 
slighted and in every way made to feel that he was 
owned and controlled by his master. He was not 
allowed to play in any other house than that of the 
archbishop, nor to give a concert. He was frequently 
addressed as •*Gassenbube " (**low fellow of the 
street"). But the nobility of the city detested the 
archbishop and loved and appreciated Mozart and 
often invited him to dine or to attend their fetes, where 
he was wont to meet all the Italian artists, whose art 
had for many years been supreme in the city. 

The Emperor Joseph in particular disliked the 
haughty tyrant and would not invite him to Luxenburg 
when the royal family went there for the summer. At 
this the archbishop in great disgust made ready to leave 
Vienna and ordered his household to start on ahead. 
But before any of the servants started, Mozart, *' the 
villain, the low fellow," was turned out of doors with 
much abuse. He took lodgings with the mother and 
sisters of Aloysia, who was now married and gone 
away, and as soon as possible requested of the arch- 
bishop a discharge from duty. This disagreeable 
patron received him harshly. "Fexl" he said, "there 
is the door; I will have nothing to do with such a vile 
wretch." 

•* Nor I with you," retorted Mozart, and he turned 
away. Yet he had not received his discharge and he 
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applied again; but the high steward of this prince of 
the church called him a clown and put him out of the 
room with a kick! 

And now, though he had no formal discharge, he 
considered himself free to seek other and more happy 
patronage. He found it in giving lessons and in com- 
missions for playing and composing for operas and 
fetes. 

His residence with the Webers, Aloysia's family, 
drew him to take a step for which he prepared his 
father in this way: 

" To my mind," he wrote, "a bachelor lives only half 
a life." 

" But surely," returned the stern and practical father, 
"surely not a Weber!" 

"Yes," replied the son, "a Weber — Constance, the 
third daughter." 
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Herr Mozart was angry and refused a father's bless- 
ing or consent. But for once the son disregarded the 
wishes of his well loved parent, and, as soon as 
financial difficulties were met, Mozart married Con- 
stance Weber. The groom was twenty-six and the 
bride eighteen years of age. They began housekeep- 
ing with next to nothing. Both were poor managers, 
and the money that came in so slowly had a way of 
slipping out very rapidly. But in spite of this they 
were tenderly devoted to each other, and were very 
happy although sometimes in the coldest weather there 
would be no fire. One day a friend called upon them 
and found Mozart, with his wife in his arms, dancing 
gaily about the room. 

"What!" he cried, "are you teaching Madam Con- 
stance to dance?" 

*'Oh no!" returned Mozart, "we are dancing to keep 
warm." 

The friend insisted upon sending some wood so that 
they might have a fire for which Mozart promised to 
pay as soon as he should receive some money. It 
would seem impossible that the little boy who in his 
baby years could command so great honors and such 
brilliant prospects should in his manhood come to such 
narrow straits. Haydn, in his winter visits to the 
capital, often expressed a regretful sorrow that this was 
the case; and Prince Kanitz, a nobleman of the times, 
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once said to the brother of the Emperor, that men of 
that stamp only came into the world once in a hundred 
years and that they ought not to be driven out of 
Germany to seek employment. But in spite of such 
remarks that never failed to reach the ears of the Em- 
peror himself, in spite of the fact, above all others that 
gave him prominence, namely, that he had defeated the 
great Clement! in a musical contest, and though the 
Emperor praised him without stint, yet he received no 
lucrative employment such as would make life more 
pleasureable or comfort more assured. 

The Emperor had no ambition along musical lines 
and he continued satisfied with the Italian artists who 
furnished music for his people. 

But the spirit of music that dwelt in the soul of 
Mozart did not languish though the body often needed 
many things. During the ten years that followed his 
marriage the young master labored on unceasingly, 
giving to the world the wealth of beauty that has made 
his name immortal. His music, though enriched with 
the gems of the great composers that lived before him, 
was yet purely original. His sense of beauty was so 
acute that he has been called the ** beauty poet." This, 
with his keen sense of humor which, even in his boy- 
hood found expression in his music, together with his 
sweet tenderness and vivid imagination gradually won 
to him the favor of the masses. 

Ever since that sad and fatal visit to Paris when both 
sorrow and disappointment knocked at his heart-door, 
he had tried to establish a German school of opera 
after the idea of Gluck — a new style of music ignoring 
the then popular Italian as well as the detested 
French methods— and builded upon his own fine, high 
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ideals of art, thus setting himself apart from leading 
musicians and endangering himself to their misjudg* 
ment, their envy and their intrigues. But, though 
other artists planned defeat for him, there was one who 
loved him, who appreciated his art soul, and who in 
after years was moved to tears at mention of Mozart's 
name. We can fancy how the tender, sensitive heart, 
that as a child wept at a harsh word, would cling about 
so noble a master of music as Haydn. The two had 
long ago recognized each other as kindred spirits. 
Haydn was growing old when Mozart came to live in 
Vienna and, though his own great fame came to him 
after this time, yet he was then an acknowledged 
master. Once when Mozart's father was visiting his 
son, Haydn came, with two other friends, to take din- 
ner and also to practice three new quartets which 
Mozart had just finished. Between the parts Haydn 
turned to the father, now worn and gray with care and 
years, and said: 

" I declare to you before God, as a man of honor, 
that your son is the greatest composer that I know, 
eithet personally or by reputation; he has taste, and 
beyond that the most consummate knowledge of the 
art of composition." How the dim eyes lighted up 
with joy and satisfaction at the words of so able a 
critic! How the years of sacrifice, of care for best 
results, of training the gifts which God had given, rose 
up and vanished in the thought of the father to whom 
duty was at once law and pleasure! He returned home 
contented with the life which he had devoted to the 
children who had been so richly endowed. 

The three new quartets practiced on that memorable 
day were added to three others composed a few years 
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previous and all were dedicated to this dear friend.* 

'* For/' said Mozart, '' it was Haydn who first taught 
me how to compose a quartet." 

At about this time when Mozart was piaying at 
nearly every concert and fete that occurred in the city, 
entrancing the people who could not seem to know 
why they were charmed, there came to Vienna a boy, 
over-grown and extremely shy and awkward, with a 
head of shocky hair that would not be tamed, and who 
asked that he might play before Mozart. The great 
master, the courtly, polished, traveled man of the 
world, accustomed from infancy to elegant society, 
kept a kindly interest for all young musicians. So he 
heard this young artist, but thinking he had been 
trained for the occasion, turned away without com- 
ment. But the boy, seeing this, begged that Mozart 
give him a subject. Mozart did so and listened while 
the boy improvised. Then turning to other musical 
friends standing near he said, with a wise nod: 

** Look well after him for he will one day make the 
world speak of him." 

The name of that boy now stands even above that of 
Mozart. It was Ludwig van Beethoven. 

In the years while he waited for fortune to smile, 
Mozart invented among other forms of art, the ** art- 
song;" a type of song in which the spirit of the music 
is made to fit the sense of the words throughout the 
text. But the work which he longed most to do was 
late in coming. It is true that the new music which he 
had sought to establish had become so popular that 
even the Italian composers engaged him to write airs 
for them in order to ensure the success of their operas, 
but to write the entire opera^— to purify, elevate and 
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enrich it, was the desire and hope of his heart 

At last, attracting the attention of a dramatist 
through his superb supervision of his '' Idomeneo," he 
was favored with an order, and wrote, in 1786, that 
sparkling musical comedy, ** The Marriage of Figaro." 
Its success was overwhelming, not alone in Vienna but 
also in Prague, where it was afterward played, and in 
his first letter from that city, the composer states that 
nothing is sung or whistled on the streets, and nobody 
attends an opera, but "Figaro;" everlastingly "Figaro." 

But his music was all poorly paid for; the nobles 
gave him silver snuff boxes and watches but little coin, 
and in the very zenith of his glory we find him standing 
dinnerless at the door of one of his friends! 

The success of " Figaro " led to another order for an 
opera for the following season, for which he was to 
receive 100 ducats, and accordingly *' Don Giovanni " 
was composed, a work, serio-comic in nature, full of 
harmonic strength and melodic excellence, in which 
passages of immortal beauty succeed each other with 
a rapidity found in no other opera. It is the great 
master's greatest opera. 

We can conceive that Haydn gloried in these suc- 
cesses. His own fortunes had prospered and fame 
began knocking at his door, so that in 1790 somebody 
came over from London and invited him to that city. 

Mozart heard the news with a sinking heart. "We 
shall never meet again/* he said, and tried to dissuade 
him. " Why go when you are scarcely fitted for such 
an undertaking, mixing with the world, and not under- 
standing languages?" he said. 

"Aye," returned Haydn, with his strong, sweet smile, 
" but my language is understood by the whole world." 
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Thus the great artists parted, to meet no more in this 
world. 

The following year Mozart wrote 'The Magic Flute.' 
It was written out of a kindly regard for an old friend 
who was manager of a little theater, but who was 
financially embarrassed and hoped to recover himself 
with the aid of Mozart. The prince of music was 
himself in great need, but every ready to help others 
he set to work. He was in the midst of his score when 
he received a visit from a stranger dressed in deep 
black who, enjoining strict secrecy, told him that an 
unknown person wished him to write a requiem, and 
when the price was fixed upon departed. With much 
ardor he began the work (for he had not written church 
music for years), but ere it was finished he received an 
order to write an opera for the approaching coronation 
of Leopold II, at Prague. Hoping greatly from so 
distinguished a patron, he set out, and was about to 
step into the traveling carriage when the black-robed 
visitor suddenly appeared and asked what had become 
of the requiem. Greatly distressed by the question he 
assured the man that it should have his attention upon 
his return. He worked at the opera on the way and 
after arriving, but when rendered it was not appreciated, 
and so, worn out and disappointed, he returned home 
and began again upon " The Magic Flute." It was a 
success, and proved as great a draw as the distressed 
manager could desire. It is said to be one of the best 
sportive efforts of the tender imagination of Mozart. 

And now he turned his whole attention to the re- 
quiem. But the dark-robed stranger haunted his 
brain. Worn with his late efforts, and with the strain 
of mental labor which for years had given to the world 
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almost innumerable symphonies, concertos, sonatas and 
grand masses for the church, his strength failed him. 
He brooded over the mystery of the requiem and over 
his own failing health. He conceived the thought that 
some envious fellow artist had poisoned him. Yet his 
zeal never flagged. He worked without a thought of 
food or rest, and at night often swooned away in his 
chair. 

One mild, autumn morning his wife took him in an 
open carriage to some neighboring woods. The yellow 
leaves lay thickly strewn about on the ground, and 
gazing at them, with the spirit of the dying summer 
falling about him, he told her the secret of the requiem. 
The messenger was from the shadow of the valley of 
death. " I am writing the requiem for myself," he said; 
"my enemies have worked my ruin." 

She tried to cheer him, but in a few days, while 
Vienna was ringing with the fame of "The Magic 
Flute," while the rich appointment as organist to St. 
Stephen's cathedral, for which he had longed all his 
life, was waiting at his door, and managers came with 
handfuls of gold besieging him to write operas for 
them, he lay but half conscious awaiting another sum- 
mons. The "Unfinished" Requiem (for that it has ever 
since been called) lay upon his bed, and the last effort 
of his lips was for the work which he could never finish. 

A violent storm of snow and hail was raging on the 
day of the funeral, the widow, prostrated by grief, was 
too ill to attend, and the friends of the great composer, 
after following the bier to the city gates, turned back, 
leaving the great master to find his last resting place 
alone. Having no money, he found it in the pauper's 
lot, and his grave was lost among so many unknown, 
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!2nmarked graves. It has never since been discovered. 
He had lived but thirty-six years. ** The world had 
waited eight centuries for him, and he was only to re- 
main for a moment." The city of Vienna, to whom he 
had poured out his life, remained indifferent to him 
for sixty-eight years, and then, searching out the 
probable spot where he lay, erected over it a handsome 
monument. 
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PART III. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was not a flower garden; for, it is well known, that 
a great many rare and beautiful things are liable to 
come from a home of blossoms, however small or 
uncared for it may be; it was but a common, red-footed, 
prosy root-garden with very plain blooms or none at 
all, and only a sturdy, practical usefulness by which to 
commend itself and yet — and yet — something very fine 
and lovely came from it. Not really from the garden, 
either, but from the name that, without doubt, was 
given the owner because his garden contained so many 
well cared for thriving roots for "root garden" in 
Holland is called " beet hoven," and the lusty Dutch 
owner thereafter bore the name van Beethoven, and 
sent it down from son to son until, in the fulness of 
God's favor, it entered into fame and glory. 

The Rhine river is one of the most picturesque 
streams in the world. Its little hamlets and larger 
towns, and the ruins of ancient castles that are on its 
banks, together with the natural beauty of scenery, 
have made the river famous. One of the small towns 
that sits upon its bank and sails her pretty boats on the 
stream is not far from the city of Cologne and is called 
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Bonn; to which had come one of the grandsons of the 
old **root" owner, and there, some hundred and thirty 
years ago, he lived and flourished as would become the 
son of the thrifty old garden tender. 

He was little and old; but he was lively and bright, 
wearing the customary scarlet coat of old age with 
credit for he was a musician in the court band both at 
Bonn and Cologne. Latterly he was band master and 
enjoyed, in a limited way, considerable fame — did 
Ludwig van Beethoven. Yet his respectability had its 
blemishes for, tempted with the thought of riches, he 
invested in wines and sold them into Holland. He 
saw his mistake too late. His wife, sorrowing for her 
lost children, became a wine bibber and was confined 
in a convent, and his only child, Johann, inherited her 
appetite for spirits. Johann drank deeply and, more- 
over, fell in love with a cook's daughter and married 
her despite the father's objections. 

Perhaps the sight of the wee, frail babe that tarried 
but four days reconciled the father to his gentle new 
daughter, for the child was named " Ludwig," In less 
than two years came another son to take his place. 
This time there was no doubt but the child would 
stay — not fragile, not beautiful, not spirituelle. " We 
will name him Ludwig," they said, "for he is the image 
of his grandfather." 

Just as the fairies had hovered over the cradle of the 
little Mozart fourteen years before, bestowing their fair 
gifts upon the little prince of music, so they came now 
to this cheap, poor little home where, half the time 
Love debated whether to stay or to fly out at the win- 
dow, and crowned the lowly child. We can fancy that 
they lit up the dim, back-attic chamber as they brooded 
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dt«r mother and child. One said, as she hovered close 
with the soft sound of fluttering leaves in her pinions: 
"He shall love the voices of nature;" and another, **He 
shall love truth and virtue." ** He shall be shy and si- 
lent," said a third. " He will be earnest and sincere," 
said another, and lastly but most fervently said one. 
"He shall attain the highest in the art of music." 

And the sweet mother looked on half conscious of 
their presence. She did not notice the dark little 
goblin that slipped in when the fairies went out. He 
slid along in the shadows of the chamber and hid his 
ugly« fierce little face until, as the mother fell asleep, 
he came close to the babe and whispered, " He shall 
be passionate, moody and obstinate." And then, in 
great glee at doing so naughty a deed, he scampered 
away and the mother never knew of his visit. Indeeo, 
she would never dream of it — her little innocent babe. 
Perhaps she thought of Mozart sometimes, for he was 
now in Italy journeying about with his father, the 
object of wonder and superstition of the people. She 
was a patient, tender mother, with easy ways, who con- 
tinually strove to soften the terrible temper of the 
father and to make the 125 dollar annual salary which 
he received as tenor singer at court, supply all their 
modest needs. 

The little grandfather looked after them in his fath- 
erly way and generously helped them out with his own 
more liberal income. But when little Ludwig had lived 
in the delights of this good man's love for nearly three 
years he missed the happy companionship and they 
told him that grandpapa was dead. It was a sad loss 
and brought poverty and want to the little narrow home. 
The mother was sweet and sensible with her little boy 
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in his fits of passion though she knew not the way to 
teach him self-control. The father was even less 
fortunate. His salary was small, it is true, but he 
could obtain pupils from the noble families of the town, 
and sometimes he had all he could do. Then again he 
was idle because of his bad habits. With envy in his 
soul he remembered the fame of the baby Mozart. It 
came suddenly upon him one day when he noticed his 
own boy picking out notes at the clavier* 

The boy certainly had a keen ear for tone; why not 
train him for public exhibition? He saw a visionary 
fortune floating toward him with barely an effort on 
his own part. He began at once to give the child 
lessons. At first they were playful tasks but rapidly 
changed to positive labor forced upon unwilling little 
hands that could not yet point to four years of life. 
Lack of tact in the father and shyness and obstinacy 
so often combined in the son brought about frequent 
clashes that were followed by blows and tears always 
ending, however, in the inevitable hours' of toilsome 
practice. 

When his baby pupil had loarned the notes the father 
shut him into a room alone with his instruments, the 
violin and clavier, and sternly bade him keep at his 
work with diligence and faithfulness to which the child 
submitted until tears of loneliness and fatigue flowed 
over his plain little face and the soft muscles ached 
with the long continued strain. But the father justified 
himself to the mother by saying, " We shall be rich, he 
will make a baby Mozart." 

By this time the family had moved from the poor 
quarters — Ludwig's birthplace — and occupied a better 
house where Pfeiffer, an oboist and a tenor singer also, 
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lodged with them. Johann and the lodger often stayed 
out late at night and many a time coming home at 
midnight from a drinking bout, roused the boy from 
his sleep and forced him to practice till dawn. 

Sometimes Johann gave the lesson, at other times the 
lodger took a hand at the child but the endless practic- 
ing continued under either. 

When Ludwig reached the proper age the common 
school gave him a notion of reading, writing and ci- 
phering, but his shyness excluded him from marked 
progress; he did not care for the usual games, but 
stayed apart, dreamily musing over the strains of 
music that filled his hours at home. By this time he 
had learned to love the little closed room and the 
voices that broke its silent loneliness, and people began 
to talk of his skill. Somebody took an interest in and 
taught him a smattering of French, Latin and Italian, 
but he was a poor student. Common studies were dis- 
tasteful. He loved to sit over his instrument and turn 
his fancy into music though it is not known that he 
wrote these early flights upon paper. 

The musician, Neefe, took the offce of court organ- 
ist when Ludwig was ten years of age and proved a 
day-star to the boy. A sensible, appreciative man, 
Neefe was soon attracted by the talents of the young 
artist and became both teacher and friend to one whose 
narrow life barred out all art-sympathy; who was too 
shy to assert himself; who was fired with so deep a 
sincerity and artistic longing. 

Other children had now entered the cramped little 
home and the father looked to Ludwig more than be- 
fore as a means of money making. Naturally the 
thoughts of the father turned to the thrifty Dutch 
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people who, perhaps, would know his name and family; 
so a little tour in Holland was planned. The mother 
accompanied the boy. He played at private houses to 
the wonder and pleasure of the stolid Dutch folks who 
could not discover the years of toil and stern discipline 
that preceded the skilful, even powerful playing to 
which they listened. They saw but the extraordinary 
results and marveled at their beauty. 

The tour was a success but is not known to have been 
repeated. Neefe continued the lessons and once when 
leaving Bonn for a season confided his position at the 
chapel organ to Ludwig — a place that needed judge- 
ment and great skill. But our young artist did the 
work with credit and the good master was moved to 
echo the father's old time hope when he exclaimed: 
** This young genius deserves some assistance that he 
may travel. If he goes on as he has begun he will 
certainly become a second Mozart." 

Ludwig was twelve when his father, ever reaching 
after that visionary fortune, published three sonatas 
and nine variations together with a dedication to the 
Elector that was plainly in imitation of the Mozart 
prefaces. He declared that the young author of the 
music was but ten years old and, we may well fancy, 
created a sensation. But nothing came of it all ex- 
cept, incidentally, to attract the attention of Madame 
von Breuning, the widow of a distinguished officer, and 
a. woman of culture and taste. She invited the boy to 
her home, employed him to teach her youngest boy 
and girl and gave him a glimpse of society. The 
entire family took an interest in his literary and artistic 
education, and for the first time he was awakened to 
his personal needs. Here he became acquainted with 
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German literature — read Goethe, who later became his 
friend, as well as Schiller, and struggled to improve in 
the common school branches. His reading and spelling 
were wretched and his writing was but pen scratches. 
He was awkward and ungainly in form, with a dark 
face, small, deep-set dark eyes and a shock of black, 
unruly hair. From his close confinement to his room he 
was irritable and often gloomy; he answered in mono- 
syllables; was too absent-minded to heed the dinner 
hour; and he indulged in day dreams. This being the 
situation it were opportune that some one with a clever 
tactful hand should come into his life and turn his 
thoughts into proper channels. 

Many of his studies in music were from the manu- 
scripts of Mozart. For few of Mozart's works were 
published until after his death — they were loaned, or 
l^iven away or sold to private parties just as they came 
from his peculiarly neat flowing hand. 

As the little boy pored over these writings, and 
listened to the bright snatches of news about the great 
master's genius and fame that floated to him from the 
city of Vienna where the ** beauty poet " lived, it was 
the darling hope of his heart to one day visit the gay 
capitol — to meet Mozart — to play before him! To be 
recognized as a brother artist — to have a few. only a 
few, lessons from him. 

But Poverty stood, a forbiding spectre in the home 
and barred the way. The mother grew frail, the father 
more drunken, and Hope despaired though music filled 
the home with its consolation and even grew blithe on 
certain days such as the mother's birthday or other 
times of festivity, in which even the father joined 
jesting and making merry with the best of them. 
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Ludwig now conducted the rehearsals in the theater 
where the operas of Gluck, Salieri, Sarti and others 
were studied and performed; but for his services he 
received no pay. Finally, when he applied for a salary, 
he [was promoted in honor only, to the office of court 
organist and the longed for journey to Vienna was no 
nearer than before. 

He was fourteen when the Elector of Cologne died 
and was succeeded by the brother of the Emperor 
Francis II. of Austria, whose court was at Vienna. 
Wow, Max Franz and his brother were little princes 
when the baby Mozart with his father and sister first 
visited the royal court. He still remembered the 
occasion and the interest which the mother. Empress 
Maria Theresa, took in the little magician. Max Franz 
had the same kindly interest in all musicians; and he 
had not examined his new establishment, made the 
necessary appointments and settled salaries without 
discovering the talents of young Beethoven. Not only 
was the lad made chief organist with a salary of about 
65 dollars per year but, to his incredible amazement 
and joy, was sent off, as soon as he could be spared, 
with letters of introduction and approval to Vienna. 

We can fancy with what a flood of anticipation he 
set out! His father accompanied him — his poor father 
who never for a moment lost sight of that visionary 
fortune, and who now schemed to have Ludwig appear 
as an infant prodigy. He forced the boy to say that 
he was eleven years old! Indeed, the lad was for years 
in doubt as to his exact age, so thoroughly had his 
father impressed him with false statements. 

Homely in looks, awkward in manners, shy in com 
pany and with the falsehood or the uncertainty fastened 
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upon his truth loving soul, we wonder that the young 
musician should win a single friend. But, once seated 
at the piano the ills of the mind and of the body 
seemed to fall away; his eyes dilated and glowed and 
his expressive face took on the rightful look of genius. 

At length came the long delayed realization of all 
his hopes. Mozart had heard of him and invited him 
to play! But thinking the boy had been drilled for the 
occasion, the great master listened indifferently, and, 
to Beethoven's utter dismay, was turning aside, when, 
quickly reading the master's thought, the boy begged 
that he be given a theme. Seeing his anxiety Mozart 
kindly complied, and Ludwig set about his task with 
confidence. Well he knew his skill at improvising I 
The theme given was in the shape of a fugue pro- 
ceeding by half tones and containing a counter subject 
of double fugue. 

Beethoven set about the task excitedly yet carefully, 
with due regard to rule and played with such beauty, 
skill and originality, winding up with a labyrinth of 
melodies in the given themes that Mozart listened in 
amazement. Here was a great unknown from Bonn! 
In great excitement the prince of music tip-toed into 
the next room and whispered to some friends there 
gathered: "Pay attention to him; he will one day 
make the world speak of him." 

It is said that during this summer season Mozart 
suffered the loss of his good father and, moreover, his 
mind was occupied with the approaching production of 
his opera, " Don Giovanni," and thus Ludwig had little 
opportunity to meet him. 

But a few precious lessons were treasured by the 
earnest young worshiper in which, it is probable, the 
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great master instructed his pupil as he did many 
others, that one might learn more by listening to his 
playing than by any amount of tutoring; for, as a 
teacher, Mozart was lacking in many respect though as 
a performer he was peerless. 

Thus passed three months in the gay city — Ludwig 
making the best of his chances and ever hoping to 
benefit further from the idol of his heart, when sud* 
denly word came from Bonn that the dear mother was 
very ill. 

Accordingly the homeward journey was immediately 
begun; but, upon reaching Augsburg, funds ran low 
and the travelers found themselves stranded in a 
strange city with no means by which to continue their 
journey. 
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Ludwig was able, however, to make friends even in a 
strange town. Though burdened with a father whose 
drinking habits frequently embarrassed him yet he 
could not long remain in a town without being discov- 
ered as a young artist in music. His genius easily won 
him friends. It was to one of these, a physician in 
the place, that he confided his trouble. Dr. von 
Schaden willingly loaned him fifteen dollars by which 
the travelers were able to reach home. 

They found there an unwelcome visitor, for con- 
sumption had fastened itself to the gentle mother — 
the sweet mother to whom throughout his life Ludwig 
turned in thought with tender love! A fatal visitor it 
was, that, in a few weeks carried its victim away from 
the home to return, never. A little sister soon fol- 
lowed the mother and the seventeenth year of Beet- 
hoven's life must have ended drearily. 

Two brothers remained to him — one twelve and the 
other thirteen years of age — three children out of the 
seven born to their parents. The task of keeping 
together and of getting an education now rested 
heavily upon this lad's unformed, yet willing shoulders. 
His friendly relations with the Breunings continued 
and in spite of his cares study and music went on with 
dogged persistence. 

He now wrote music continually and became very 
popular as a performer. It came to be a catchy part of 
the program for a concert if it should read, ** L. van 
Beethoven will improvise." He still conducted at the 
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orchestra, and though testy and impatient with dull 
musicians Ludwig had a keen relish for a joke which 
he often gratified in ways not always kindly. 

The solo singer, Keller, a vain, foppish man, boasted 
of his correct ear and wagered that Beethoven could 
not throw him out of tune. Ludwig took the wager 
and the evening came for the trial. During the in- 
terlude the boy modulated to a key so remote that 
though he struck the note which Keller should have 
held the singer was wholly at a loss. The occasion 
was one of the services in Passion week, and Keller 
had been warbling in the most approved fashion but 
he suddenly found himself landed in a region where he 
could not move or do less than to cease singing. With- 
out a doubt he had lost his wager. Choking with rage, 
and remembering his chagrin before the audience, 
Keller complained to the Elector, but that gentleman, 
knowing of the wager, merely replied, ** Better try a 
simpler accompaniment next time." 

Other of Ludwig's jokes both as boy and man were 
mere horse play; they were always at the expense of 
others. It ceased to he a joke when directed toward 
himself. He found pleasure in thinking that poor 
playing or singing was the very funniest thing in the 
world. No doubt, like many geniuses unconscious of 
their own gifts, he could not comprehend why others 
did not detect tones and discords as readily as he, and 
he was merciless in his jests at their expense. Yet he 
gave freely of his store of wisdom and was ready at 
any time to assist those who wished help. 

He remained four years in the employ of the good 
Max Franz; the joint salary of himself and father 
amounting to about 190 dollars per year. 
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His labors during this period, as through all his life, 
except when in deep trouble, were earnest, painstaking, 
and faithful. He worked as if heaven and earth de- 
pended upon himself alone. And, indeed, much de- 
pended. He must needs support himself and educate 
his brothers. The father grew from bad to worse. 
Stephen Breuning once saw Ludwig take his helpless 
father from the hands of the police and he had reason 
to think that it was a common event with father and 
son. It was when Ludwig was but nineteen that it was 
decided at court to have the greater part of the father's 
salary paid to the boy, who thus became the real head 
of the family. His improvisations had now become 
the delight of his friends, who admired his genius the 
while they feared his moods. In these Mme. Breuning 
was one of the few who could manage him. But even 
she could not always make him go to his lessons in 
time; and when he proved too obstinate for her she 
often conquered him with a sigh and the pensive 
remark: **He is again in his raptures." 

The young man was twenty when Haydn, well ad- 
vanced in years, and holding in warm remembrance the 
touching farewell of Mozart, passed through Bonn on 
his way to London. One of Haydn's masses was per- 
formed for the occasion, and Haydn in return for the 
courtesy entertained the chief musicians at his lodgings. 
The grand old musician must have noticed the shy 
young artist who never asserted himself except after 
long and serious self debate. 

However, two years later, when Haydn, laden with 
honors and riches, stopped again at Bonn on his way to 
Vienna, Beethoven plucked up courage to submit a 
cantata of his own composing. The stanch but kindly 
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face of the great "father of music" wore a new look at 
this meeting — a sense of desolation and of deep sor- 
row seemed to brood there; and as the young man 
looked upon it the same was reflected upon his own 
sensitive soul; for now was no more the sunny, loving, 
light-hearted Mozart — he, the master of beauty, revered 
by the one and worshiped by the other would never 
again bless them with his melodies! His spirit had 
passed on into the music of the celestials. 

Haydn greatly praised the young man's work and 
warmly encouraged him to go on with his studies. He 
mentioned his coming to Vienna to study. It was his 
interest together with the fervent wishes of Neefe and 
Waldstein, Ludwig's teachers and friends, that per- 
suaded Max Franz, the Elector, to send the young 
musician again to the great city. 

As yet he had accomplished little compared with the 
early works of Mozart, but he pondered great works 
and thought sublime thoughts and brought them out in 
his matchless, wonderful playing. Again, as in his first 
visit, he looked forward to lessons in Vienna with high 
anticipation. He was to go directly to Haydn. And 
Waldstein, as he bade him good-bye, said: "With un- 
broken industry you may receive the spirit of Mozart 
from the hands of Haydn." 

Beethoven was to receive a small salary from the 
Elector and when he arrived in the city he sought out 
a garret in a printer's house and for a time believed 
himself happy. He had left a sweetheart, Babette 
Koch behind him, it is true, and all the kind friends 
who had proved so helpful; yet he had also left the 
drudgery of teaching and the cares of the family, for 
the brothers were now self supporting. But he turned 
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resolutely to his work in the shabby attic. Perhaps it 
was very like the room in which he was born long ago, 
and maybe he thought it plenty good enough for one 
such as he. But somebody found him out and helped 
him to find a room on the ground floor. His great 
genius brought him in contact with nobles and cultured 
people and he took a whim to appear as such. So he 
bought silk stockings, a wig, fine shoes, seal and writ- 
ing desk and hired a piano. 

But he easily wearied of the garb of the upper class 
and cast it aside, slipping into his usual costume with a 
feeling of relief and content. His manners were still 
abrupt and rude though by this time his mental culture 
was advanced and fine; his early shyness seemed to 
change into a total disregard for public opinion. 

Haydn found him an obstinate pupil; he studied 
established rules of music with almost painful care, and 
then looking higher and seeing deeper he set them 
aside, despite Haydn's protests, and set up others in- 
stead. To the end of his life he scattered laws aside 
like nine pins for the sake of giving way to an idea and 
defended his behavior with vehement independence. 
Although he depended upon the nobility for every 
favor, he would not be servile to it, and looked upon 
such people with eyes that saw but common clay for- 
tuned in pleasant places. 

One of his delights was in his long country walks 
where he heard the voices of Nature, enjoyed the 
scenery and breathed the fresh, pure air. One day he 
was with Haydn when they met a carriage of nobles. 
The latter, true to his life training in court circles, lifted 
his hat and bowed, stepping to one side as he did sa 
But Beethoven walked straight on without bend or 
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bow as if to say, ** I am nobody's servant." 

Two years of earnest study in which he struggled to 
master his art followed his advent to Vienna. Haydn 
was at this time a very busy man and there were times 
when the work of this anxious student remained un- 
corrected. Beethoven seeing this, and, determined to 
know his art, quietly employed another teacher and 
refused to call himself " pupil of Haydn." 

*• I never learned anything from him," he said. 

Then a change came. War was declared with France* 
Bonn was seized, and the Elector fled. The little salary 
upon which Beethoven depended ceased; his brothers 
came to live at Vienna. The poor father had ended 
his life with his own hand and thus, all in all, prospects 
for returning to Bonn were forever closed. 

Beethoven must now provide for himself and for his 
brothers; but by this time he had made many friends 
among the nobility who loved him for his simple heart 
and great genius, and forgave hts dreadful temper. 

Pupils of this class, young ladies or gentlemen, often 
went to his bare, untidy rooms for lessons gladly, 
though he went into rages over their dullness or in- 
attention; sometimes he tore up the music and threw it 
about the room and sometimes he smashed the furni- 
ture as a recompense for their stupidity. Then, when 
the mood passed, he was gentle and begged to be 
forgiven. At times he lived with kindly patrons and 
others in lodgings. But he easily grew weary of high 
life— dressing for dinner daily, and enduring society 
when he wished to be alone, and receiving the atten- 
tions of servants, and gladly he turned to his own 
simple modes of life. 

When in lodging he quarrelled over trivial matters 
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with everyone about him. Once he moved because 
his landlord insisted upon taking off his hat to him 
when meeting upon the street, and once he called in 
his cook and pelted that unhappy person with eggs 
because they happened to be stale. 

He hated the city in summer and got away to smaller 
country towns as soon as possible, spending hours in 
the open air under the trees, taking into his responsive 
soul all the loved, joyful music of nature — the song of 
birds, whispers of breezes, the soft clap of leaves with 
the warm, fragrant grass wrapping him about as he lay 
at full length in blissful rest, bathing his sense in the 
blessings for which the fairy messenger had long ago 
fitted him, and setting down in his ever present sketch 
book the notes of some theme which he had in mind. 
Thus was his best music composed. In the Imperial 
Garden of Schonbrun is a spot between two oak trees 
that is still revered as a favorite nook of the master 
where he Js said to have composed " Fidelio." And 
there is a street in Heiligenstadt where he walked 
under the trees and composed his 2nd Symphony, that 
is called Beethoven street to-day. Here, as ever, his 
work was most carefully done. He had no sudden 
flights of fancy. His music was like the slow growth 
of a plant. It was written as it developed with tardy 
feet and erased again and again. 

When he returned to the city everybody looked twice 
to make sure that he was really Beethoven. He was 
tanned almost past recognition. When he conducted 
the orchestra in the Vienna theaters he and his music 
were the terror of the players. They feared the per- 
plexities of the new music and the wrath of the com- 
poser, but they in turn must have had many a secret 
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laugh over the antics of a leader who, at the word 
"piano** bowed even with his desk; and, as the phrase 
grew softer he would disappear behind it till **p p p'* 
brought him to the floor with his arms spread out. At 
•*crescendo" ne gradually rose until **f f" sent him 
springing into the air like an arrow shot from the bow. 
So absorbed was he in the music that he was uncon* 
scious of his actions and no one dared hint at the truth. 

He was extremely sensitive to jarring sounds, or to 
fancied neglect, and so we cannot but expect to hear 
of shocking things which he said at times. Once when 
playing in a nobleman's parlor, a young gentleman at 
the far end of the room insisted upon talking to a 
young lady. Others tried to hush him but he still 
insisted. Suddenly Beethoven lifted the hands of 
Reis, his dear friend and pupil, who was also at the 
piano, and springing up exclaimed: **I play no more 
for such hogs!" Nor could he be persuaded to again 
go near the piano. 

Other musicians of the city treated him with jest. 
They never envied him as Mozart had been envied but 
rather inclined to ridicule his music until forced to 
admit its matchless beauty; they laughed at his odd 
ways, his pock-marked face, his untidy clothes and his 
Bonn accent. Even Haydn whose tact would not 
permit of a quarrel called him the "Great Mogul." 
But Beethoven paid them all back in full. He refused 
to announce himself as Haydn's scholar, and he 
challenged the others to a contest. 

One, as thoroughly beaten as man could wish, would 
never go near him again; but another, equally van- 
qished, wreaked vengeance by listening to Beethoven 
on all occasions and, stealing his harmonies and phrases, 
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reproduced them in public; at which Beethoven re- 
torted by engaging rooms where his enemy could not 
possibly come within sound of his piano. 

The people, the masses, loved his music — its fire, its 
passion, its pathos and its power. He built on the 
sweet traditions of Mozart and of Haydn, but he built 
higher, stronger and more forcefully. The people called 
him " Mozart revived *' and strove to make up to him 
for the neglect shown the departed. The fact that 
this genius was in the form of a sort of human bear did 
not detract from him. 

Often he required much pressing, even force to get 
him to the piano, but once there he would improvise for 
hours. And in whatever company he played he knew 
how to produce such an effect upon his hearers that not 
an eye would remain dry and many would break into 
sobs. Then he was wont to burst into a loud laugh that 
showed all his splendid, even teeth and call all .his 
hearers "fools and spoiled children;" or he would tease 
them on their emotions, saying, **We artists don't want 
tears, we want applause." 

He was a fascinating man to his intimate friends. He 
treated them gruffly, rarely letting them into the 
earnest, sincere warmth of soul that was his and yet 
they returned to their worship again and again. His 
savage independence brooked of no charity even in his 
most abject poverty. Sometimes his open air walks 
were taken in the night because of his shabby clothing, 
and once a friend called to go out with him thinking he 
would coax him home to take supper. He found him 
sitting by the window in the moonlight with no fire or 
candle, his face hid in those short red hands and his 
whole frame shivering with cold. He went out, to be 
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sure, but was gloomy and full of despair. '* I hate the 
world/' he said, with passion. " I hate myself — I have 
a heart and no one to love. I have genius, and no 
one cares. I am miserable." 

The friend made no reply. It was ever useless to 
dispute with Beethoven. He raved on until they re- 
entered the city when a sad silence fell upon him. 

They crossed a narrow street near the gate of Co- 
blentz where were a few poor houses and suddenly 
Beethoven stopped. 

** Hush," he said; "what is that?" 

They listened, and the faint tones of a piano came 
from one of the old weather worn houses. Beethoven 
looked at his friend with sparkling eyes. 

•* It is taken from my Symphony in F," he said. 
"Listen — how well it is played!" 

The house was small and a light shone through the 
chinks of the shutters. As they listened, a soft voice 
was heard: " I cannot go on. I can go no farther this 
evening, Frederick." 

"Why, sister?" 

" I scarcely know, unless it is because the music is so 
beautiful that I cannot do it justice! How I long to 
hear good music well played. But we are poor and it 
is useless to hope for it — useless." 

There was something very touching in the tone and 
words. Beethoven looked at his friend. " Let us go 
in!" he said, abruptly. 
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The friend looked at Beethoven in amazement. 

"Go in?" he said. 

" I will play for her/' he returned with sudden bright 
eagerness. " She has feeling, genius, intelligence — she 
can appreciate me." 

He pushed open the door and stood, a trifle embar- 
rassed, before the inmates of the little home. 

A pale young man sat near a table mending a shoe 
and near him, bending sadly over an old piano, was a 
young girl. Both rose as the two strangers entered. 

" Pardon me," said Beethoven, with a touch of the 
old shyness with which the cradle fairy had endowed 
him, "pardon me, but I heard music, and was tempted 
to enter. I am a musician! " 

The young man looked grave, but the girl blushed. 

** I heard also some of your words," continued Beet- 
hoven. "You wish to hear music — that is — would you 
like me to play for you?" 

The situation was so strange and at the same time so 
ridiculous that everybody smiled. 

" Thank you," returned the young shoemaker, " but 
our piano is bad, and then we have no music." 

" No music?" the great musician turned in wonder to 
the young girl who now for the first time fully faced 
him and he saw that she was blind. 

" I entreat you to pardon me!" he exclaimed* "You 
play then from memory?" 

' Entirely!" 
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"And have you heard this music before?" 

" Never, except in the streets." 

She seemed so frightened that Beethoven did not 
add another word but seated himself at the piano and 
began to play. 

The piano was a worn-out affair; but its dilapidated 
condition, the poor room, the blind girl and the strug* 
gling, weary young man all serve^ to make the inspira* 
tion of the musician sublime. Never before had he 
been known to be so filled with music beauty. Brother 
and sister were dumb with amazement. 

At length, when the candle had burnt out, and 
Beethoven sat silent with his head drooped upon his 
breast, the shoe-maker approached him and said softly, 
"Wonderful man, who are you?" 

Beethoven looked up and gave a smile such as only 
his expressive face could radiate. 

** Listen," said he, and he played the first movement 
in the F Symphony. 

With a cry of joy they recognized him. "Then you 
arc Beethoven!" 

He arose to go but they detained him. " Play for us 
once more — ^just once more," they said. 

He did not resist when they led him back to the 
instrument. The shutters were thrown open and the 
moonlight fell upon the piano and on his broad, earnest 
face. The same beams that had kissed the moody, 
wretched man in the early part of the evening now 
touched and inspired him with new thought. 

"I am going to improvise a sonata to the moon- 
light," he said playfully. For some moments he pon- 
dered the sky, sparkling with its countless stars, and 
then his fingers touched the keys; he began to play in 
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a low, sad, but wondrously sweet strain, that came to 
his listeners melodious and even, flooding them with 
its soft richness and stealing out upon the passers in 
the quiet street. 

For a long time Beethoven improvised, and then, 
rising sharply, said: "Come! I must write it down 
before I forget." And he hastily left the room, and 
hurrying to his own shelter, snatched pen and paper 
and wrote the beautiful " Moonlight Sonata" which he 
afterward dedicated to a lovely lady whom he wished 
to marry. 

When he wrote **Eroica" Beethoven attempted to 
draw a musical portrait of a great statesman, a general, 
and a noble individual — Napoleon Boneparte. There 
was much of the same sturdy stu£f in both great men 
and Beethoven fervently admired ** the foremost man 
of Europe," and set about to do him honor. It was 
two years before the work was done. He copied and 
sent it to the great general. But it had not yet reached 
him when Reis called in and announced that Napoleon 
had assumed the title of Emperor. 

Beethoved heard the news in a rage. "After all," he 
cried, "he is nothing but an ordinary mortal! Here is 
a tyrant the more! He will trample the rights of men 
under his feet!" and he rushed to the table, seized a 
copy of the music and tore the title page completely 
off. He abhorred Napoleon from this time on and 
never again spoke of him in connection with the 
symphony which he had written When he heard of 
the death of the general at St. Helena, he simply said: 
•* I have already composed music for this calamity," 
referring to the funeral march in the symphony. 

Beethoven was always "hard up;" he disliked busi- 
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ness and its problems and, too, he refused to publish 
his works for the sake of mere effect. 

He was twenty-five when he first published his music 
and though publishers continued to do business with 
him the terms were always unflattering to himself. 
Even when the publishers made exceptionally good 
offers his indecision and suspicious nature stood in the 
way of his wealth and made him an extremely difiicult 
person to deal with. 

His two brothers, however, whom he cared for often 
took matters into their own hands. They took his 
manuscripts to the publishers and kept the money for 
their own frolics! These brothers courted low com- 
pany, and fell into wild habits. His relations with 
them were strained, often turbulent. But they knew 
his tender heart; they knew that they had to shed but 
a single tear and all was forgiven. 

In time one brother, Johann, became wealthy through 
certain sharp transactions during the war with France. 
He was proud as well as handsome and was fond of 
driving on the principal streets with four horses. 
Once he called upon his brother of music and left his 
card? on which was inscribed: 



JOHANN VAN BeETHOVEN, 
LAND PROPRIETOR. 



As soon as Ludwig saw it he quickly wrote upon the 
back, 



LuDwiG VAN Beethoven, 

BRAIN PROPRIETOR. 



and promptly returned it to its owner. 
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The other brother, Carl, was also a great trouble. He 
loved low company and at last he married a woman of 
low character. Then he was taken ill of the same dis- 
ease of which the mother died, and lingered on through 
months of suffering, during which the great hearted 
brother bore his expenses and cared for him. The fact 
that the honor or interests of his relatives need not 
a£fect his own, never for a moment entered his mind. 
It was a proof of his greatness that he did not shirk 
what was plainly his duty to bear. 

It was just at the crisis of these troubles with his 
brothers and at the beginning of a brilliant career, 
when Fame and Fortune were swiftly winging toward 
him that a sudden darkness turned his hopes to despair. 
His intimate friends saw it before he did. 

One day while walking with Reis in the fields they 
saw at a distance a peasant who was playing upon a 
bag-pipe while watching his sheep. Hearing no sound 
Beethoven said: '* Why doesn't he pipe? " 

" He is piping," answered Reis, and the walk was 
continued in silence. 

For the first time the great artist faced the fact that 
he was growing deaf! And more than that, a hered- 
itary disease had come to him and now began its work 
upon his rugged frame. Vainly he besought physicians 
and tried famous cures and spent money lavishly, 
wildly, but it was of no use. Within two brief years 
his hearing was almost entirely gone. 

But for all this he continued to be the idol of the 
musical world. He wished to withdraw but the people 
would not hear of it although, it is true, his playing 
was often spoiled by one hand which he rested upon 
the keys while he played with the other. 
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Sometimes his freaks of absent-mindedness made 
him look very funny. An intimate friend called one 
morning before he was dressed and found his face 
plastered with soap. He had prepared to shave the 
night previous, but forgetting to do so had retired with 
the soap and a week's growth of hair on his face un- 
touched. He cut himself horribly in shaving and 
dreaded the ordeal — always standing at his uncurtained 
window to do it; and when the urchins in the street 
hooted at him he ctianged his lodgings rather than 
give up the practice. 

His custom of using his entire body as a means of 
giving expression to his music gave rise to an amusing 
incident one night while he was playing a concerto. 
When conducting it was his wont to give a broad, out- 
ward sweep to his arms at the word "sforzando." On 
this occasion he was seated at the piano and all was 
going well when suddenly, at sight of the word, the 
master thinking only of conducting, sprang up and 
spread out his hands, knocking the candles at each end 
of the piano to the floor. The audience roared and 
Beethoven angry at the interruption in the music com- 
manded the orchestra to cease playing and begin anew. 

The director, fearing a repetition of the accident at 
the same passage, stationed two boys on either side of 
the master to hold the lights. But at the fatal word 
Beethoven again forgot. One boy, watchful for his 
own safety dodged the blow; but the other who was 
interested in the music received the full force of the 
vigorous arm in the mouth and both boy and candle 
collapsed together upon the floor! The audience now 
howled with delight and Beethoven was so filled with 
rage at spoiling the music that, as he struck the first 
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chords of the solo, he broke a half dozen strings at once. 

As his deafness increased he grew more irritable and 
exacting and in return his friends became more patient 
and forbearing. He thumped louder upon the piano 
that he might hear the tones which he loved; the music 
which filled his brain gave him no rest yet he could not 
compose unless he heard the sounds which he wished 
to produce, and so he got into the habit of stamping 
up and down hi3 room, " howling and roaring" until he 
made his fellow lodgers believe that they were housed 
with a madman. 

He always spoke of himself as a great lover of order 
and neatness and yet his room was a place to wonder 
at. Confusion reigned everywhere. Remains of a 
meal, breakfast here, lunch elsewhere, books, music 
sheets, ink which he often upset (sometimes into the 
piano) all edged each other on every available place or 
were heaped up on each other, while letters from 
friends or of business were scattered over the floor; on 
the window sill would be a fragrant cheese, while beer 
bottles, both full and empty, projected calmly upward 
from amid the general chaos. 

He was clumsy in his motions and, strange to tell, 
though he had learned to dance he could never keep in 
step! While in the heat of his work he loved to let 
the water run over his hands and head. But in the 
midst of his ablutions he would be struck with a new 
idea and, becoming absorbed in it, he allowed the water 
to flow over the floor and soon it dripped through the 
ceiling below. If the landlord complained the music- 
maker changed his lodgings. 

He was an early riser and often the entire morning 
would be devoted to writing what he had planned the 
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afternoon before. His daily walk was never neglected 
however cold or stormy the weather. Directly after a 
meal his stocky form presented itself for its outing. 
We can easily form a picture of this great master when 
we learn that as he advanced in years his appearance 
grew more and more shocking. His face was unshaven, 
hair coarse and gray, long and unruly; his fingers, al- 
most of the same length, were short and pressed square 
at the tips as if from early and continued practicing 
upon the keys. His ears were filled with medicated 
wool, his eyes were bright, flashing with the brilliancy 
of genius; but his expression was ever of fine thought 
and high intellect. Ladies used to go into raptures 
over his broad, noble brow. 

** Behold that brow!" exclaimed one lady within 
hearing of the master; '* how noble, how angelic!" 

Beethoven remained in thought for some minutes 
then said: "Then, lady, kiss that brow," and the lady 
did it much to the master's delight. 

His favorite garments were made of coarse woolly 
material, with long coat tails and when, in his walks 
which he took in the double quick step, going twice 
around the town, a high wind tossed his locks and his 
coat tails, his appearance was demonic. But it mattered 
not of outward looks to him whose soul was filled with 
the music of the immortals. 

It is said by one who knew him well, that as a man 
.he was greater than his music — a sterling character 
loving truth and virtue, a good citizen and a kind 
relation. 

In spite of his brothers' misdeeds his fatherly inter- 
.est in them continued through all his life, and when 
children arrived in their homes he counseled the 
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parents to train them to virtue and truth as the only 
and richest source of happiness. He supported his 
brother Carl through his illness and when he died, 
leaving the boy, Carl, in his care, the master laid aside 
his own affairs and devoted himself to matters that 
concerned the child. There was a long, tiresome law- 
suit with the mother who refused to give up the little 
boy who was but seven years old, which lasted four 
years. In all this time Beethoven had no heart for 
music; but when all was settled and the child was his 
he returned to labor with an energy that was stupen- 
dous. The amount of work which he did from this 
time on was little less than miraculous. 

He shut out the world as soon as he was resigned 
to his deafness, walked with God and trusted Him, and 
lived alone in his art. All the world knows his music 
— his concertos, his masses and, above all, his nine 
grand symphonies; and a study of work which he left 
unfinished convinces us that there would have been a 
tenth symphony, had not God planned otherwise. 

His chief aim was to amass a fortune to leave to his 
precious nephew, who proved himself unworthy of a 
single dollar. He was kept at school until he entered 
the University. From there he was expelled and at- 
tempted a profession. This was a failure and he tried 
trade. Finally he entered the army after an attempt 
to take his own life and was expelled, and at last was 
warned not to enter the city. All this in return for the 
years of devotion and love from one having neither 
wife nor child upon whom to lavish his great heart's 
treasures! 

As disease and time marched onward Beethoven 
realized that he ought to make preparation for the 
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final care of this nephew, for he was scarcely fitted to 
have charge over a fortune. The fortune had grown 
with the years, but it had grown because the master 
denied himself every comfort and even proper food 
and clothing. It was a willing, loving sacrifice and in 
this same spirit he wrote to Johann, who lived about 
fifty miles away, asking for an interview that had to do 
with the prospective heir. 

Half heartedly, Johann granted the request, and the 
great master set out on the journey with his charge. 

He had a faint hope that brother Johann also might 
make Carl his heir. The visit was highly interesting 
and characteristic. No one felt bound to act parlor 
manners — each one lived his thought no matter if it 
were evil or good. Johann, the niggard, charged his 
brother for board and finally refused to have a thing to 
dp with Carl or his fortune. Carl looked on unfeel- 
ingly, ready to make game of his uncle, or to make 
love to his frivolous aunt, and with these was added 
the greatest composer that the world has known, ill, 
untidy, deaf — so deaf that all the conversation was 
carried on with small blank books in which those who 
talked with him wrote their answers or questions — 
setting all household rules aside, exploding in jokes or 
hoarse laughter; or bursting with fury at a fancied 
slight or a real misunderstanding. Besides, he had not 
by any means left his Beethoven inspiration at home. 

He arose at half-past five, repaired to his writing 
table where he wrote, beating time with hands and 
feet, and humming and singing. After a hurried break- 
fast, prepared with no regard to his illness which af- 
fected his stomach, he went to the fields where, alone 
with Nature whose voices, alas, he could no longer 
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hear, he spent the day pacing through the sharp 
Autumn air, sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, 
waving his hands and shouting. His ever present 
sketch book in which he wrote after his thoughts were 
perfected did not explain his behavior. His brother 
thought him mad, and having no respect for, nor 
dreaming of future renown or glory, looked forward 
hopefully to his brother's departure. 

He refused to make Carl his heir and a bitter quarrel 
concerning that rascal ended the visit. On December 
2nd the two departed. Although the weather was bit- 
ing cold, Johann refused them a closed carriage. It 
was a two days journey and the composer was dressed 
in summer clothing, yet, with many misgivings for his 
own safety, Beethoven set out in an open wagon — a 
milk cart it is supposed — and arrived in due time at 
Vienna where for thirty-five years he had lived honora- 
bly, now bringing with him one who feared arrest from 
the police! 

The intense cold during the long ride had sought out 
all the weak places in his body. The stomach trouble 
was worse and inflamation of the lungs set in followed 
finally by dropsy. 

He needed physicians but this nervous, irritable man 
had quarrelled with his former physicians, the best in 
the city, and of necessity a friend of Carl was called 
in. Neither physician or his doses pleased the patient 
or relieved him, and at last one of the cast-off phy- 
sicians, Malfatti, was entreated to attend the sufferer. 
He responded reluctantly but soon brought relief to 
his refractory patient, who recovered sufficiently to sit 
in an armchair, but ho sooner was he better thcui be 
begged that he might compose, but this the doctor 
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would not allow. He arranged his money matters so 
that Carl could have the use only of the interest and 
with no control over the capital, and then amused 
himself as best he might. He read, among other 
books, Scott's '* Kenilworth," but when he had finished 
he threw it down, exclaiming: "The fellow is writing 
for money!" 

He lingered through the Winter but on March 24th 
his friends saw that the end was very near. Seeing the 
weeping company he rallied them with his old time 
humor, calling out in Latin: "Friends applaud! the 
comedy is over." 

The last rites were rendered by the Roman Catholic 
church, of which he was a member, and the last words 
which he uttered were, ** I shall hear in heaven." 

He was ushered into that haven of hope by one of 
Nature's grandest demonstrations — a heavy thunder 
storm. It was a sudden, awful crash of thunder that 
startled the soul from its crumbling tenement from 
which it took flight into the world of spirits. 

Like wildfire the news spread over Europe. The 
people of Vienna were grief stricken, fearing that they 
had not duly honored the great artist. Twenty 
thousand people followed the funeral cortege. At the 
church soldiers had to force the distracted people aside 
to make way for the hearse. The dead master's own 
requiem — the funeral Equale was performed by four 
musicians using trombones and a male choir gave other 
appropriate music. 

Over his remains there now rests a slab of stone 
headed by a single sufficing word — ** Beethoven." 
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PART IV. 

FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Whitewashed and plastered outside, ceiled with 
boards and whitewashed inside, with little square 
windows through which might stream a few sunbeams 
that made the brightness inside more bright and the 
order and cleanliness more evident, and a long thatched 
roof that spread out generously, supporting its small 
stumpy chimneys and reaching quite down to the arch 
that ornamented the low doorway was the home of 
little Sepperl. 

A gable whose roof reached still lower on one side 
and was attached to the house at the other contained a 
shop before which the farm teams stopped — and once 
in a while a carriage — for repairs, or to order a new set 
of wheels, or it might be a new wagon out and out. 

The low banks of the river Leitha that flowed past 
not far from the cottage were poor protectors in times 
of flood and sometimes the water crept pretty close to 
the poor little home. At such times Sepperl and the 
other children climbed up and crowded their heads at 
the small windows watching a danger that they knew, 
in their wise little faith, would never come to harm 
them. But the father and mother were not always so 
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sure of this and often looked at each other doubtfully 
if a young voice should shout: ** There! its up to the 
last treet If it comes on we can paddle our feet from 
the door!" 

But Sepperi never paddled his feet in the river from 
the door. The flood slipped back with due respect as 
soon as the home seemed in real danger. Better 
things were in store for the family than to be ruth- 
lessly washed away and scattered or lost. Better to 
work hard at making coaches and wheels than that, 
thought the father, Matthias Haydn. Yet this work- 
loving, God fearing, honest man could not but look at 
his little flock with concern when the floods came. He 
looked at them anxiously at all times — they were so 
little! Sepperi was five, and two were younger and 
one older. 

But the days went on and on and trouble came not. 
Life was merry with work and song. When the shop 
was closed and supper eaten, everybody gathered about 
the father and listened to the harp that he had in 
younger days taught himself to play. The mother, 
always neat and always busy, sat lovingly near and 
helped them sing the simple little songs; and Sepperi 
brought his little home-made stool and his fiddle and 
added his mite of fun to the concerts. His fiddle was 
— it was just home made — two plain little sticks of 
wood; but he played it perfectly. Indeed, his music so 
silent, yet in perfect time, and carried out for the most 
part in frolic, led, as trivial things are apt to do, to 
great opportunities. 

It was sitting thus one afternoon on Sunday a hun<- 
dred and sixty or more years ago, with a distant 
relative who had come to Rohrau for a little visit, that 
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the father said: **I think Sepperl will like music and I 
wish you would try his voice and see what you think 
of it." 

**I have watched his playing/' returned "Cousin 
Frankh/' with an amused smile, '* and if he can sing as 
well as he can play I believe he will be something of 
a musician/' 

The father told the boy to sing some of the little 
home songs and the visitor was charmed with the 
purity and sweetness of the child's voice, 

** I will take him home with me," he said, ** and he 
shall learn all that I can teach him.' 

Now cousin Frankh was master of the school at 
Hainburg and the offer seemed to this father and 
mother, who could neither read nor write, especially 
fine. They were ambitious for their children and 
longed to give them every advantage. So they tear- 
fully but gladly sent the little fellow away to begin, 
even in his babyhood, the upward struggle to success. 

His new home was a three story building which also 
contained the school. From its windows the little boy, 
who was now known often by his dignified christened 
name, Franz Joseph, looked out upon the lofty Mount 
Hennenburg, with the pretty castle at its foot and upon 
the hills and vales that surrounded this little town of 
Lower Austria. 

It was not a very pleasant home for a boy so little, 
yet so used to order, and industry, and love; we can 
imagine that his heart often ached for the dear home. 
Cousin Frankh was not always gentle with him, but he 
was brave and always made the best of his troubles and 
tried to forget them as soon as they were past and to 
remember only to be thankful for what he was learn- 
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ing. Mrs. Frankh neglected him and, in spite of his 
poor little childish efforts at keeping clean and tidy, he 
used to feel ashamed of his appearance and insisted 
upon wearing a wig for the sake of neatness I In his 
moments of loneliness he wandered away by himself 
and practiced on two tambourines in each of which he 
had detected two tones; and he surprised the school- 
master one day by playing a little air. Heretofore he 
had been learning to read but now he was soon set to 
lessons on the violin and the piano. The master's way 
of teaching was thorough though the boy had many a 
cuflSng and was kept on short rations. But Joseph was 
always good natured and industrious and worked away 
at his tasks cheerily and thankfully, until, after two 
years he became known as a fine little songster and 
musician. 

One year, in the last week of May, when he was 
eight years of age, there was a stir of preparation in 
the school. There was to be a great church festival for 
which the children were to be drilled to march with 
music. At the last when all was ready it was learned 
that the drummer had suddenly died and the master in 
charge looked about in vain for a drummer. Cousin 
Frankh, remembering the correct ear for time which 
little Sepperl had always displayed, hastily stretched a 
cloth over a meal basket, gave him the drumsticks 
telling him how to hold them, and left him alone to 
practice. 

The boy set the basket on a stuffed chair and beat 
his drum so vigorously that the meal flew out in all 
directions almost ruining the chair. But for once he 
was not knocked about, for he was so skilful in his new 
work that his teacher was highly pleased, and when 
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the hour arrived the procession had its drummer who 
marched gravely along beating at the big drum before 
hini that was carried by a hunchback boy. Had he 
carried it himself, he was so tiny, he would have been 
quite lost to view. Every one smiled at the sight and 
the big old drum used at this time is still affectionately 
cared for by the people at Heinburg. 

And now came a change, brought about no doubt by 
the good fairies who watch over every little boy and 
girl who tries to improve. Really the little "stick 
fiddle ** that he used in his home at Rohrau had good 
omens in it that kept pointing on and on to brighter 
and better things. 

George Reutter was chapel master in the great church 
of St. Stephens at Vienna and came to Heinburg one 
day to visit with the pastor who was his friend, and to 
find choir boys for the cathedral. The pastor spoke of 
little Franz Joseph, and the boy was sent for. He 
came with the school master, a small, slender, dark 
skinned child wearing a bob wig and shabby, soiled 
clothes. Reutter looked him over doubtfully. He 
placed some music before the boy who sang at sight so 
clearly and correctly that Reutter was delighted. The 
voice was weak but with training and care it would 
improve. Then he said: "Buberi, T/hy do you not 
shake?" 

" Cousin Frankh does not know how," answered the 
child, •* and so I don't." 

The master frowned but Reutter laughed and replied: 
**See here, then, I will show you." And Reutter 
taught him how to hold his breath and trill. 

After two trials the little fellow mastered the trick 
and Reutter was so delighted that he gave Franz a 
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coin. But there on the table was a greater attraction 
than coins. The child's stomach was always in a state 
of fasting in those days, and his hungry eyes could not 
but wander to a plate of cherries. Reutter, seeing his 
glances and pleased at the treasure he had found, 
seized his two hands full and dropped them into the 
boy's cap. And never after did Joseph see cherries 
but he remembered the chapel master and the pastor'^ 
sitting room. 

Thus little Joseph was chosen to go to the great city 
and study with the choir boys. His parents agaio 
gladly gave their consent. In fact the little home by 
the river was more crowded than ever for it is said that 
little children kept coming into the family until in 
time there were eleven without Joseph. So the boy 
went to live in the great city. His home was close to 
the cathedral. It was a school — a choir school, that 
had been in existence over three hundred years and 
was supported by a small sum allowed by the city. 
Only six boys lived in the school with their instructors 
all of whom had duties about the cathedral. The boys 
studied theology, Latin, the common branches, and 
were instructed in music, both vocal and instrumental. 
They were required to practice two hours each day 
but with this little Joseph was not satisfied. The other 
boys sat the time out wearily and escaped when they 
could, but not so with Franz Joseph. When one in- 
strument was in use he took pains to secure another 
for himself, and from the time that he entered the 
school until he left it several years later he never failed 
to practice eleven, twelve and often eighteen hours a 
day! The instruments were the clavier, violin and 
organ and his masters were thorough and careful. 
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Reutter himself took few pains to help the boy 
along, but he was pleased with his rapid progress and 
sent word to the father that if he had a dozen sons he 
would be glad to have them all; and, in fact, in a few 
years Michael, who afterwards lived at Salzburg and 
knew the Mozart family, came to live at the school, as 
did also another brother and Joseph was their teacher. 
His lonely life, cut off at so tender an age from all 
home ties, did not, perhaps, appeal to himself as 
strongly as to us who read about him. His time was 
entirely occupied and where he needed love and tepder 
care he filled in with boyish pranks that brought the 
wrath of Reutter upon his head and caused himself 
many a cruel beating. Indeed, with so much industry, 
so rapid a progress and so apt an understanding, Reut- 
ter actually grew impatient and at last jealous. He 
watched his protege steal out with his clavierl under 
his arm to practice by himself with a feeling that soon 
he would have a rival in the boy. He gave him but 
two lessons in composition, but Joseph at twelve years 
of age had his own ideas about making music. He 
loved it, he understood it, why could he not create it? 
So on any small scrap of paper that came in his way 
he drew the five necessary lines and filled them in with 
notes which he would play over and over and wonder 
why his music sounded odd. Then, evidently believing 
the trouble was in the lack of space, he secured a 
sheet more than a yard long, and filled with ambition 
began a twelve part ** Salve Regina." 

Reutter found him thus engaged. " Hey, Bubcrl," 
he cried, " what are you up to?" He looked the paper 
over and laughed at the many "Salves" which were 
written plentifully all through the aotes. Then he 
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said; "For a beginning I think two parts would suf- 
fice;" and added: "Why don't you try variations on 
ihe pieces played in the cathedral?" 

The boy took the hints thus carelessly thrown out 
and confined his efforts to more humble lines of work. 
But aside from his adventures in music he was daring 
and sometimes reckless in many ways. 

Often the choir boys were sent to take part in musi- 
cal entertainments where, happily, a few dainties fell 
to the share of the ill-fed youngsters. At one time 
they were sent to Schonbrun where a new castle was 
being built for the royal family. The boys began 
climbing the scaffolding and made a great clatter run- 
ning about on the loose boards. They were in the 
midst of their frolic when suddenly a lady appeared 
below talking to Reutter. It was the young Empress 
Maria Theresa! She ordered the boys to be brought 
down with the assurance that if they climbed up there 
again they would be soundly flogged. This threat 
added a new danger to the fun of which the boys felt 
shy; but Joseph persisted in having a good time. He 
dared to climb up again, was caught and cudgelled, 
and was fond, in after years, of telling about the first 
proof of favor which he received of the good Empress. 

His love of music had now but one draw-back. He 
longed to compose but he knew nothing of the theory 
of music or the laws of harmony. Young Mozart who 
came twenty-four years after him, composed at this age 
an applauded opera, but Mozart had excellent training 
from his father; he had traveled, and had received 
instruction under noted artists, while Joseph's life was 
narrow and his instruction limited. All his efforts at 
composing were failures. But he never once thought 
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of giving it up. He studied away and awaited his 
opportunity. 

For eight years he sang soprano in the great church 
until, when his voice took on the notes of manhood, 
people began to notice the change and one day the 
Empress said smilingly to Reutter: ''Joseph no longer 
sings — he crows!" 

At this Reutter awoke to the fact that Joseph was no 
longer useful to him, and at the next special festivity 
at the church the younger brother Michael was chosen 
for the soprano, and sang it so beautifully that the 
Empress gave Reutter twenty-four ducats for the boy. 

Reutter kept half the money, gave the rest to 
Michael and looked about for an excuse to get rid of 
Joseph. The lad's love for pranks opened the way. 
One day, having a pair of scissors in his hand, he 
snipped off the pig-tail of his comrade's wig. Reutter 
was angry in a moment and sternly declared that he 
would give Joseph a caning. 

The young man was indignant at the threat. He was 
sixteen and he made answer as became his years. . 

** You will never have the chance," he ^aid, " I will 
leave the chapel house first." 

"Tut! you will go anyhow," retorted the man, "but 
you will have the caning first." 

Smarting with his punishment and burning with the 
insult the lad packed his three old shirts and a worn 
out coat into a bundle, bade his brothers and mates 
good-bye, and went out from the home where for eight 
years he had been faithful in all his duties — ^weot out 
upon the street without a penny or a friend. 
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It was a cold, rainy night in November when Joseph 
was turned from his home. Hungry, chilled and weary 
he walked up and down the city streets until even his 
philosophy and sense of humor could see no attraction 
in the situation. Before dawn he sank down to the 
pavement and rested there until some one touched him 
upon the shoulder. 

Looking up he tried to smile. " How are you 
Spangler," he said, '* you are out early." 

Spangler was also musical and he was also poor. He 
soon had the story of the night and carried the lad off 
to his own garret where he lived with his wife and 
child, and gave him shelter for the winter. 

The youth now cast about for work. But, unskilled 
in any art except that of music, and in need of the 
necessary influence that should command the attention 
of those who alone could afford so fine a luxury, em- 
ployment was tardy in coming and poorly paid for 
when it arrived. He fiddled at balls, gave a few les- 
sons, and sang under the windows of the rich in night 
serenades, thus earning a miserable pittance by which 
to pay his way. 

Yet, small though it was, he managed to save a 
trifle and with this he bought at a second-hand store 
two old books on the theory of music, one of which 
was written by Fux. They were dry and difficult of 
meaning, but Joseph gloated over them in his delight 
at owning the long desired treasure. He carried it 
joyfully to his cold garret room and in spite of hunger, 
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weariness and the dilapidated condition of the harpsi- 
chord which he had obtained* was happy and contented 
as he studied his books and practiced the rules which 
he there learned. He composed little airs and felt that 
at last he was getting nearer his heart's desire. His 
mother, with tears, begged him to take orders for the 
church and thus end his pitiful circumstances, but he 
refused to forsake his art. No amount of poverty or 
trial could discourage him. 

When the winter was past young Haydn joined a 
party of travelers who were going to the town of 
Stiermark, and as soon as they arrived Joseph sought 
out the choir-master, told him he had been a pupil at 
St. Stephen's Cathedral, showed some of his composi- 
tions, and asked for employment. 

But the choir master was used to wandering singers: 
" Get along," he said, '* so many lazy rascals come here 
from Vienna and try to pass themselves off as choir 
boys and when I try them they can't sing a note." 

Joseph held his peace and waited. The next day he 
slipped into the choir, coaxed the song book from one 
of the singers and to the surprise of the choir, sang the 
solo, and sang it so beautifully that everyone was 
amazed. The choir master apologised for his rudeness 
and young Haydn stayed in town a week making 
friends and feasting at their homes. And though he 
did not find employment, he carried something sub- 
stantial in the shape of a sum of money which the 
good will of his new friends had raised by contribution. 

Fate too had been kindly busy in the city during his 
absence. The story of Reutter's behavior had become 
known to a number of prominent people and now at 
Joseph's return one of the merchants came forward 
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with a loan of one hundred dollars without interest 
which the young man accepted after much reluctance. 
He afterward faithfully paid it back, and fifty years 
later gave a hundred florins to the gentleman's grand- 
daughter as a debt of gratitude for this kindly help in 
his day of need. 

For a time he lived with a barber by the name of 
Keller with whom he stayed for a season, who gave 
him lodging and board, while he in turn helped to care 
for the wigs and to attend customers. But finally he 
decided to have a home of his own; he wished to live 
alone so that he might study and practice undisturbed. 
So he rented a room in the very top of an old house 
called Michael's house, moved in his old worm-eated 
harpsichord, his two precious books, a rough bed and a 
chair and — was very happy. He declared to a friend 
that he envied no king his good fortune. His room 
was dark wanting a window, and cold wanting a stove. 
The roof was leaky and wind, snow and rain came in 
with unneighborly intentions. But they always found 
the earnest young student busy and happy and though 
he sometimes objected to their too frequent visits, yet 
they aided him to feel that he was living in a high 
strata of atmosphere, near to the clouds, and climbing 
nearer and nearer to his ideals. 

Here then, in the poor little room, when eighteen 
years of age he wrote his first great work — a short, four 
part mass — with which he was delighted even in his old 
age when he accidentally discovered it among his 
papers. 

The old house sheltered all sorts of people. Near 
to him were a tramp printer, a stove tender, a footman 
and a cook. Lower down, in the better rooms, there 
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lived the Italian poet Metastasio, who wrote many 
poems for Gluck's operas^ and in still other rooms lived 
the Princess Esterhazy, mother of a prince who came 
into Haydn's life one time with lasting good fortune. 

The young man still went about somewhat as before, 
playing at weddings and baptisms, and singing in the 
serenades that were then so common in Germany. In 
this way he grew to know the songs and tastes of the 
common people, and prepared himself for future use- 
fulness. 

His steady, desperate struggle for an education could 
not long remain unheard of or unknown especially by 
those who lived in the same house. Metastasio, the 
great poet laureate, heard of his labors; he heard about 
the poor room and the scant food and the great am- 
bition; and one day he climbed the stairway and 
knocked at the worn door. He went in and sat in the 
dim little room where was scarce space to turn about, 
and listened to the young artist who could bring beauty 
from a musical instrument that seemed falling to pieces 
in all its parts. The young man had acquired a style 
of his own, He had gone about the city listening to 
good music wherever it was to be heard, and had 
studied whatever he could lay hands on, and he had his 
two books on theory. He had no teacher to imitate 
and so built of many teachers a style at once original 
and beautiful. 

The poet listened to song after song and to the 
music with growing pleasure and delight. At last he 
said: **You deserve great praise. I am so pleased 
with your work that I wish you to give lessons to a 
little girl whom I have in my care. In payment you 
shall have your board and a small salary." 
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How the young man's black eyes brightened at this 
praise and at this first promise of reward for all his 
labor and trouble I 

Lessons with the little girl, Marianna Martines, began 
immediately. The child was of high birth and became 
a noted musician who played duets with Mozart when 
she was a woman. For her Haydn wrote many short 
compositions suited to her age and skill. She was 
taking singing lessons of the famous Italian teacher 
Porpore, who was called the patriarch of melody, and 
when Haydn learned of this he burned to win the favor 
of this great man. But the master was unapproacha- 
ble; he was crusty and sour beyond all that could be 
imagined. To him the small, dark young man who 
played the little girl's accompaniments was merely a 
oart of the music — he was not a fellow musician. But 
Haydn went about his duties and waited his time 
patiently. 

A volume of piano sonatas written by the talented 
Philip E. Bach came to his possession at this time and 
so pleased him that he could not leave the instrument 
until he had played them all through. And thus, in 
meagre, though thorough ways Haydn stepped upward 
and onward, little by little, asking assistance of no one, 
but making the most of what fell his way. 

He did not, however, lose his love for pranks. Once 
he tied a chestnut roaster's cart to the wheels of a cab 
and made off at a safe distance to enjoy the sight of a 
cab moving away with an unwelcome and protesting 
train behind it; and once he went about and engaged 
several musicians to play in a certain place at a given 
signal and to play different tunes. The musicians 
were not aware of each other's intentions and .were 
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much surprised when the chaos of tunes and tones 
broke forth. 

The place was before the house where Beethoven 
afterward lived, and where Mozart came to live were 
stationed the drummer and one of the fiddlers. But 
the people who there resided on that night had no 
thought of future land marks. The music of the 
present drove them mad. Windows flew open and 
blasphemy flew about until at length the police ar- 
rived and the musicians fled to safe quarters. 

He was nineteen when he conducted another serenade 
very different in nature and consequence from the last. 
The music was his own composition, having four parts, 
and was played under the windows of the gold and 
pearl embroiderer, Dirkes. In the same house lived 
the popular actor, Kurtz, who was also theater manager. 

Kurtz listened to the serenade with wonder and de- 
light. The music was new, original and beautiful. At 
last he rushed out at the door and demanded: ** Whose 
music is that?" 

" Mine," returned Haydn. 

"Yours, a boy like you?" 

"One must begin sometime," the young man an- 
swered modestly. 

"Bravo! will you write an opera for me?" 

"Yes; but I never wrote an opera." 

" I will teach you. Come along upstairs." 

Up he went and sat down at the clavier while Kurtz 
excitedly described the play, "The Crooked Devil," 
which he was trying to produce. All went well until 
the clown was to fall into the stormy sea. Haydn had 
never seen the sea and in vain did the actor describe 
the watery hills and vales which foam in a high wind. 
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He stretched himself on a chair and waved his arms as 
if swimming and the servant dragged him about the 
room — the clown who was getting to shore. Then he 
described how the waves roar and how the spray 
dashes high. But for all this the young musician 
could not produce the storm in music. At last, in 
despair, he dropped his hands with a crash on the 
keys, accidentally striking a six-eighth measure, and 
exclaimed as he drew his hands together from the two 
ends: ** Let us have done with this tempest." 

Kurtz leaped up, crying, " Bravissimo! that's it ex- 
actly — the very thing," and he embraced the surprised 
young musician joyfully. The opera was finished and 
brought to Haydn twenty-five ducats. 

The lessons with little Marianna brought Haydn to 
the notice of a beautiful lady who was a relation of the 
Venetian Ambassador Correr. She also was a pupil to 
Porpore who in all this time had not been won by the 
young man's genius or efforts. But Wilhelmine, the 
beautiful lady, favored him and was so pleased with 
his playing that she often invited him to her rooms, 
and Haydn made himself so useful to her that when 
the family went to the bathing resort at Mannersdorf 
he was invited to go with them. 

Upon arriving he set himself in good earnest to win 
the favor of the crusty old Porpore. He beat his coat, 
dressed his wig, cleaned his shoes, and cared for him 
as* if he were his father, but the old man called him a 
fool and a blockhead and threw books and shoe brushes 
at him. But Haydn was patient and faithful and finally 
Porpore softened a little under so much devotion and 
care and gave him a few hints and some advice and at 
last took time to instruct him in composition. Never 
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were lessons more hardly won or more treasured. His 
progress was so rapid that the Ambassador was aston- 
ished and afterward allowed him a pension of fifteen 
dollars per month« which made the young man quite 
independent. He bought a black suit of clothes and 
set out to find employment at the churches. He be- 
came conductor of music at a suburban church where 
he was required to be present at eight in the morning. 
At a chapel in the city he played the organ and at St. 
Stephen's, from whose premises three years before he 
had been cruelly turned into the street, he sang tenor, 
and Reutter, who had caused him so much trouble, 
manfully owned that he had done wrong and begged 
him to forget it. 

Haydn was now quite comfortable. His daily round 
of duties occupied nearly all the day but when they 
were finished he did not seek rest or useless pleasure; 
he went up to the dim little garret and to the rickety 
old harpsichord and practiced until late into the night 
when the wee small hours sent him to his rest. 

In the midst of these duties the father visited him. 
We can fancy the wonder with which this ignorant 
man looked upon the work of the young artist, his 
own son, whose beautiful handiwork he had wrought 
with his own hands out of persistent and patient toil, 
having started an art structure that promised to be a 
dream of beauty, yet possessing no tools with which to 
build, and no material save his own brave industry, his 
absorbing love for his work and a spark of natural 
genius. 

The father brought him a little money but he also 
brought a richer gift. Even his narrow knowledge of 
life could aee to what this son was journeying; he saw 
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that nobles and princes would one day do him honor, 
that evil would tempt him with its many snares and 
pitfallSf and that Fame would hold to him her empty, 
glaring flame to dazzle and consume him, and he said: 
•' Fear God and love your neighbor." A rule, simple 
but mighty in power, by which the young man fash- 
ioned his long life, making it thu^ as beautiful as his 
music. 

Now he raised his price for teaching, feeling justified 
so to do by reason of his experience both as a per- 
former and as a composer; he dressed better and met 
more people. He made friends among the influential 
classes one of whom was Counsellor von Furnberg, a 
great lover of music, who asked the young man to 
superintend the music at his country home. Ah how 
that little ^^stick" violin keeps pointing on and on, and 
up and up. 

For this gentleman Haydn composed nearly thirty 
pieces of music, among them eighteen quartets. He 
made himself quite the master of this branch of work. 
In his lifetime he wrote seventy-seven* Even now they 
won the affections of everybody; their jollity, homeli- 
ness, cheerfulness and quaintness, and their originality 
set them far apart from other music of the day. 

The Countess von Thun took pains to possess much 
of his music although she had never met its author. 
One day a young man of twenty years dressed in a 
shabby suit of clothing came to tune her piano. He 
finished his work but lingered at the instrument letting 
his fingers wander over the keys as his fancy dictated 
until with the magic of his skill he drew the Countess 
to the room. "Can you read notes?" she asked 
delightedly, and brought out a sonata. 
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Haydn took it, his eyes sparkling. ** It is my own/* 
he said. 

But the Countess doubted his word. ** Then/' she 
said* as she took the music from him, ** if it is yours 
you can play it from memory." 

Haydn laughed and turned to the piano, and played 
the sonata through adding a host of trills and turns 
and other fanciful decorations greatly to the delight of 
the Countess. 

This was the beginning of a long frienaship. As the 
years of study and work fled away this good lady was 
ever interested in his plans and progress. It was her 
influence which gained for him, in the winter of his 
twenty-seventh year, the position of music master for 
a wealthy Bohemian gentleman, Franz von Morzin* 
who had a band of sixteen or more performers at his 
country house. It was for this gentleman that Haydn 
wrote his first symphony, and thus opened the way into 
a new world of music. In all his life he wrote one 
hundred and eighteen, and became known among 
lovers of music as the ** father of symphony." 

Afterward both Mozart and Beethoven beautified 
and completed the edifice which was thus begun but 
Haydn alone is known as the '* father." 

Now Count Morzin objected to married musicians in 
his employ, and one condition with which he engaged 
Haydn was that he should remain single. But Cupid 
had already done mischief with our rising young man; 
he had met him in the little wig-maker's shop years 
before when in need of shelter, home and employment. 
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It was the youngest daughter of the barber Kenef 
whom Haydn loved. But unfortunately she did not 
return his affection and chose to enter a convent. The 
father, seeing that marriage with the young musician 
would be a very good thing, urged him to accept the 
older daughter, Anne. 

This daughter was very different from the young 
sister. Evidently a very dark little goblin had visited 
her cradle and done his worst for her. She was older 
than Haydn, about three years, did not care for music 
and did love money. It never mattered to her whether 
it was earned by a cobbler or an artist. Haydn, re- 
membering only the debt of gratitude for past kind- 
ness which he never could forget, and thinking in his 
c^sy, good natured way that it would be all right, 
consented to the marriage. 

It was a long engagement. Poverty and Toil stood 
in the path of the couple. But upon obtaining the 
position as music master to Count Morzin together 
with other sums of money coming to him for services 
performed made it possible for him to marry. 

The wedding occurred when Haydn was twenty-eight 
and not for six months afterward did Count Morzin 
make the discovery. But, by that time, the nobleman 
had become involved in money difficulties that obliged 
him to give up his large household, and his musicians 
were discharged. But in the days of his prosperity 
many visitors of noble rank had partaken of his bounty* 
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and had enjoyed the music of his young composer. 
One of these guests was the distinguished son of the 
Princess Esterhazy who lived in the old Michael house. 
His ancestry composed a long line of art lovers and 
music critics and he, himself, was a fine musician. It 
wa^ with great pleasure that he listened to Haydn's 
compositions, and finally he asked the Count to give 
the young man to him. 

Of course the Count could not retain him after the 
reverses came but still there was delay in making the 
change. Several months passed. At last some one 
who understood the situation advised Haydn to write 
a new symphony. This was done and Haydn managed 
to have it performed on the birthday of the Prince. 
The symphony was a success and the Prince inquired 
who had written it. The conductor of the music told 
him that the short, dark faced young man who sat 
among the musicians was the author of the work. 

**Whatr' he exclaimed, **you don't mean to say that 
that little black-a-moor composed that symphony." 

"Yes, Prince," and the conductor beckoned to the 
young man to come forward. 

*' Little Moor," said the Prince, ** I am Prince Ester- 
hazy. What is your name? " 

"Joseph Haydn." 

"Why, you are already in my service. Why have I 
not seen you before?" 

Haydn murmured an excuse. It would never do to 
disclose to the Prince his own neglect or forgetfulness. 

" Get along and dress like a music master — and stayl 
you are far to short; put on high boots and red heels 
that your appearance may correspond to your merits." 

Accordingly Haydn soon appeared in a livery of 
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light blue and silver, with knee breeches, white 
stockings, lace ruffles and a white necktie; he also wore 
the customary wig with side curls and pigtail. 

"That is very good," we can hear the Prince say, as 
he proceeded to fix upon a salary and give orders. 

Haydn was to take the work of Werner, who was 
now old in the service but who was to remain in office 
as long as he lived. The young man was to take 
charge of the music and all musical instruments, in- 
struct singers, compose such music as the Prince should 
command, be temperate, mild and lenient, abstain from 
all familiarity, from vulgarity in eating, drinking and 
conversation, and behave as should become an officer 
in a princely house. The salary was to be three 
hundred dollars per year and he was to board at the 
officers' or servants' table. 

His natural easy temper and good humor enabled 
him to live in peace with the old music master, Wer* 
ner, who had lived in the family for a matter of thirty- 
three years, and who disliked changes from old ways. 
He favored Haydn's music very little and often said 
biting things about it. But Haydn esteemed him 
highly and after his death published six of his fugues 
arranged as string quartets. 

The duties of the new mus.c master were numerous 
and difficult but he managed them perfectly, often 
finding time for amusement or a visit at home. But 
his home visits were not always happy. Anne was a 
scold and in spite of his easy temper often put him in 
a rage. She cared nothing for his art and if he left a 
manuscript for a time on the table or clavier he was 
wont to hear of it next as being played in church or 
that it had been sold and the money given to the 
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priests; or, he might discover his notes peering at 
him from his wife's curl papers. Careless and ex- 
travagant; jealous, uncultivated and tyranical — ah the 
little dark goblin must have whispered a long time over 
her! She fairly drove her husband to seek comfort in 
his music. 

Prince Esterhazy lived but a year after Haydn re- 
ceived his appointment, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Nicolaus, who was called **the magnificent" 
for he had fabulous wealth. He was handsome and 
winning yet he disliked society in the city but pre- 
ferred the country, and soon set about building a palace 
at Esterhaz. It had been a hunting house near which 
stood a dense wood. The new Prince changed this 
wood into a grove containing a deer park, flower 
gardens, hot-houses, summer houses elegantly furn- 
ished, grottos, hermitages and temples. The palace 
itself contained 162 rooms. Its reception hall was of 
white marble, its library was extensive, and the theater 
and opera house were royally decorated. Werner died 
in the year that it was finished. 

The musicians' were closely confined to the premises, 
not being allowed their families. Haydn's salary was 
increased to five hundred dollars. He had a suite of 
three rooms and was free to seek amusements on the 
grounds such as fishing and hunting and often not only 
musical feasts but game from his hunting tours sup- 
plied the Prince and his . guests with entertainment. 
Princes, Counts, and once the Empress, herself, sat at 
the table and listened in the theater. 

\11 the musicians loved Haydn devotedly and were 
anxious to play immediately whatever came from bis 
pen. It was during the first years of his life with the 
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Prince that he composed a large number of those 
works which won immortal fame. Six of his ripest 
symphonies were written at this time. The solitude of 
his home, its quiet country surroundings, physical 
wants all supplied and regular duties, all were helpful 
to him as a composer. 

From this quiet retreat as the years of devotion to 
his art flew past. Fame spread her wings and went 
abroad. She entered in at Salzburg where the Mozart 
children were studying his works; she touched at 
Vienna, Paris, London; and from these great places 
she made herself known to all the towns and cities in 
Europe. The official paper was apt to speak of Haydn 
as ** our National favorite." 

For several years the Prince lived quietly at Ester- 
haz. Finally, in 1769, he took all his musician to 
Vienna for the first time. At other times he gave 
permission to Haydn to visit the Capitol where he met 
other noted musicians and enjoyed fine music as a quiet 
listener. It was thus that he met and grew to love the 
little Mozart, giving him new ideas and helpful ad- 
vice — the little Mozart who grew to be a man and so 
skilful that he in turn gave Haydn new ideas and help- 
fulness. 

Of all Haydn's works his quartets are among the 
most original. He was the first composer who seemed 
able to make each instrument represent a different 
person; now it would be an old man who talked a great 
deal, now a friend of the first; now a middle aged man 
of w«t and good humor, and now a bright, good 
womar. ; and again it would be the wise, prophetic bass 
who was set in his opinions. Original as this idea 
seemed to the people it was not first Haydn's. It 
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belonged to that good man, Philip E. Bach, whose 
work Haydn had studied in his years of struggle and 
youth. 

As time went by Haydn in his palace home received 
tetters of praise and of invitation from all parts of 
Europe. The King of Naples sent for him to visit 
Italy with the idea of his making a home in that land 
of sunshine and music. But he was loyally faithful; 
he answered them all, though often with a tinge of re- 
gret: " I will live and die with my Prince." 

For thirty years he kept faith, and produced in that 
time 63 symphonies, 40 quartets, 28 sonatas and 17 
trios. 

One day word went about among the cities and towns 
that Prince Esterhazy was dead. Scarcely had his 
successor, Prince Anton Esterhazy, become established^ 
granting three hundred extra dollars to the liberal sum 
which the late Prince had left Haydn, when a man ap- 
peared in the great composer's lodgings. 

** I am Salomon," he said. ** I have come from Lon** 
don to fetch you; to-morrow we will come to terms." 

Salomon was a violinist and an enterprising concert 
giver; he had plenty of determination, and would not 
take no for an answer. He spared no money in carry- 
ing his point. Haydn he would and must have at all 
hazards. He pleaded and argued. The Prince now 
reigning no longer required the presence of the com- 
poser although he was still retained in his employ. But 
still the great master hesitated. Salomon offered him 
six thousand dollars. But not until four thousand had 
been deposited with a Vienna banker did he consent. 

The composer was now fifty-nine years old, unused 
to the world or to travel. Mozart and all his friends 
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were appalled at the thought of hts undertaking. For 
years he had been called the father of music, and on 
this occasion Mozart said to him in most mournful 
accents: "Why go, dear papa? you have had no edu- 
cation for the wide, wide world, and you speak too few 
languages." 

But Haydn only smiled at his fears. "My language," 
he said, •* is understood all over the world." 

Mozart would not be comforted. On the day of the 
parting he could not keep back the tears. " This is our 
last farewell," he said as he wrung his hand and turned 
away. 

Haydn loved Mozart dearly. It enraged him that so 
priceless a jewel was not long ago engaged at some 
Imperial Court. Perhaps Mozart lacked the staying 
qualities that Haydn possessed — modesty, persever- 
ence, faithfulness to duty — that commends all who 
wish employment to those who employ. Lovable as 
he ' was in nature and masterful in his art yet be was 
vain of his talents as well as of his person; he excited 
the envy of the best and most influential musicians in 
the city who took care that they were not misplaced by 
him at Court or in any well paid position. 

Haydn was powerless to aid him; gladly he would 
have given him his heart's desire — as organist to St. 
Stephen's Cathedral where as a boy he, himself, had 
been nurtured in tone skill, turned away, and re- 
established — but here, too, intrigue was at work over 
which he had no control. 

Thus, sadly, with his dear friend's farewell ringing in 
his heart, he set out upon his journey. 
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Bonn smiled a welcome to the great master^ and 
London went into raptures over him. Poets wrote 
verses in his honor and there were dinners, receptions 
and concerts. He wrote home with amazement brist- 
ling every sentence, that he might dine out every day 
in the week! Modest by nature he could not under- 
stand this great display. The people assured him that 
no one had been so received for fifty years. Royalty 
beamed upon him and he visited the Prince of Wales 
(George IV), who engaged him to conduct twenty-six 
concerts for the Court. Haydn greatly admired the 
Prince thinking him the handsomest man he had ever 
seen, but was assured that he had very little money. 
In truth the Prince forgot to pay him for his work. 
Haydn waited patiently for some months and consulted 
friends as to what he should do. Then he sent a bill 
for five hundred dollars to the British Parliament and 
the sum was promptly forwarded. 

While in the midst of his successes his wife wrote 
him that Mozart had taken to running him down in 
Vienna. **I cannot believe it," cried Haydn; *Mf true 
I will forgive him." But it was a false report. 

During his stay in London six of the twelve sym- 
phonies promised to Salomon were included in the 
numerous concerts, and were an unrivaled success. 

While visiting with the Prince of Wales his portrait 
was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he also visited 
Herschel, the great astronomer, whose laboratory was 
a short distance from the palace. The big telescope 
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with which the noted man looked at the heavens as- 
tonished Haydn as did the man himself. Writing to a 
friend he said: **He often sits out of doors in the 
most intense cold for five or six hours at a time!" 

With so much visiting, sight seeing and feasting it is 

onderful that Haydn found time to do the work for 

which he was engaged. But he was hundred handed, 

and had eyes and ears for everything the while his 

brain worked out its problems. 

One of his symphonies was written after people had 
grown a trifle weary of so much richness and beauty. 
It began quietly and in the most *' piano " fashion and 
by the time the audience is nodding there comes a 
sudden "fortissimo" so explosive as to make everybody 
•tart from the seats. This is the noted ** Surprise 
Symphony." 

The stay in London lasted nearly two years; he then 
returned to Vienna to conduct the new symphonies 
which were not yet known in Germany. His stop at 
Bonn was the means of a better acquaintance with the 
young musician Beethoven. He urged him to come to 
Vienna and promised to give him lessons at twenty 
cents an hour — a promise that was, perhaps, as faith** 
fully carried out as that volcanic young man would 
permit. 

Before leaving England the University of Oxford 
had conferred upon Haydn the title. Doctor of Music. 
He was fairly laden with honors, and weary with his 
labors, and richer than he had ever dreamed. Then, 
too, he was free — free after thirty years of service. He 
even dared to neglect his prince's summons back to 
Esterhaz; but his only reproof was, "Haydn, you might 
have saved me forty thousand thalers." 
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Two years later, urged by the entreaties of his 
English friends, he was again on bis was to London. 
But this time he stopped at Rohrau — not as merely the 
son of the old wheelwright, who bad lived and died in 
the humble thatched cottage by the river, but as the 
honored guest of the Castle Rohrau from whose 
retinue of servants his mother had come. Count 
Harrach had something very special to show his 
famous visitor. The river, in passing the grounds of 
the castle, in one place made a sharp bend forming a 
projection of ground nearly surrounded by water. The 
Count led Haydn to this place and there, gleaming 
amid the shrubbery, was a monument which he had 
erected in honor of the great father of music! From 
this Haydn walked over to the little cottage. The 
image of his good mother, now dead nearly forty 
years, was still fresh and dear to him, and when he 
reached the threshold he knelt and reverently kissed 
it. Then pointing to the stove where the old wooden 
bench still stood he said: '* See! the very place where 
I began to be a musician! " 

"After all," he used to say to young people, " some- 
thing can be made out of nothing." 

In less than two years he was able to conduct the 
entire twelve symphonies which he had promised to 
Salomon. He was now more famous and richer than 
ever and returned to Vienna just as the storms of the 
dark and bloody French Revolution were breaking 
over Europe, 

Haydn took a cottage on the outskirts of the city and 
began what he always considered his most successful 
oratario, "The Creation." No doubt he wore the ring 
given him by the King of Prussia, for he was wont to 
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say: ** When I try to write something very superior I 
like to wear this ring." The work went the rounds of 
Germany and passed over to England. It was to 
attend the first performance of this play that Napolean 
came near to death in 1800, through the plans of an 
assassin. 

There is one other work, ranked by the master, with, 
his best productions — ^** The Seven Words of Christ " 
(when on the cross), which was written five years 
previous to this time for the cathedral at Cadiz. An- 
other work especially dear to him was the seventy- 
seventh quartet which contained the hymn **God Save 
the Emperor." Haydn was a warm lover of his coun*. 
try and his loyalty to his sovereign was deep and 
strong. 

When **The Creation" was finished, which occupied 
a year and a half, he began upon still another great 
work, ** The Seasons," which was adapted to the words 
taken from Thomson's poem. 

Once the Emperor Franz asked Haydn which ot 
these two oratorios he perferred. 

•**The Creation,'" he answered 

••Why?" 

** Because in * The Creation' angels speak and their 
talk is of God. In *The Seasons' no one higher than 
Farmer Simon speaks." 

The work on ** The Seasons" brought on an attack of 
illness and the report was circulated in Paris that he 
was dead. The musicians of that city conferred and a 
grand mass was sung in his honor 

Haydn was highly amused, and said: **I am much 
obliged to those gentlemen, and if they had informed 
me, I would have come myself to applaud the mass.** 
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For years he lived quietly devoting his time ta 
composing, to callers and to the enjoyment of his 
fame. Little Wolfgang Mozart in his fourteenth year 
composed a cantata in honor of his seventy-third 
birthday. It was his first public concert and Haydn 
attended. He had yet that tender memory for the 
departed father of the boy, which for years had con- 
strained him to say when the magic name was men- 
tioned: ''Forgive me if I am sad, I must ever, ever 
weep at the name of Mozart." 

The boy begged his blessing at this time which he 
gladly gave. And now old age really began to tell 
upon him; he seldom left his room. On summer days 
he would linger in his garden where friends came to 
chat with him. He was always neatly dressed and his 
affairs in order. Even now that his years might have 
excused him from special care he was found early in 
the day fully dressed and with freshly powered wig. 
He always declared that he learned orderly habits from 
his mother. 

It was three years after little Wolfgang's concert that 
he appeared for the last time in public. The Society 
of Amateurs in Vienna gave "The Creation" and 
planned to have the aged composer present. He 
came, and sat surrounded by great people who were 
proud to do him honor, and by beautiful ladies who, 
fearing that he would take cold, spread their shawls 
and lace mantles over his feet. 

Beethoven was present and Salieri conducted. When 
the words **And there was light," were sung, the great 
audience burst into loud applause, and Haydn pointing 
upward, exclaimed: " Not mine. It came from above.'' 
As he left the hall his friends gathered about him to 
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bid farewell. Beethoven, greatly moved, lingered with 
the rest. At the door he stopped his bearers, turned 
around and lifting his arms seemed to give his bene- 
diction to them all. The scene was most pathetic. 

The following year the French bombarded Vienna 
and the first cannon ball directed against the city fell 
within a short distance of Haydn's cottage. The ser- 
vants were terrified but he comforted them saying: 
•* Children, don't be frightened. No harm can happen 
to you while Haydn is by." 

Yet the excitement proved too much for him. To 
be sure he received a few visitors, and played a little 
upon the piano, but at last he was led to the instrument 
for the last time. With his heart still throbbing loyally 
for his country, he played the hymn, ** God Save the 
Emperor" three times over so tenderly and so feelingly 
that those who heard him were fairly overcome. It 
was all that he could give in aid to his sovereign, and 
was at once a prayer, a cry, and a blessing. 

It was his farewell to music. Five days later he was 
no more. He was buried on the estate at Esterhaz. 

It was three years later that the river, Leitha, as if 
not daring to encroach upon sacred ground while he 
lived, rose and swept away the little humble birth- 
place. It was rebuilt but again the river gleefully 
carried it away. But loving hearts again reproduced it 
and it stands to-day where Haydn was born. 

One of the amusing stories that fill the great master's 
long life, and that go to tell the goodness of his heart 
IS this: A butcher in Vienna had a beautiful daughter 
who was to be wedded. The father wished very much 
that a minuet should be composed for his dear child's 
wedding but he was in doubt as to how it might be 
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brought about ** I will apply to Haydn/' he said. 

The butcher's friends laughed at so bold an idea. 
" He is far above such as you," they said. 

But the butcher applied to the great composer of 
court music and to his delight received the. minuet. 
The master would only accept a trifling sum in pay- 
ment; but soon after he had placed the gay music into 
the hands of the butcher he was surprised to hear a 
crowd approaching his home. The people were gaily 
dressed and among them were the bridegroom and 
bride. Haydn went to the balcony and a band ap- 
proached playing his own bright minuet. 

Then, as the crowd parted, he saw before him an ox 
decorated with garlands. The butcher exclaimed: '* I 
have brought it to you Master Haydn in payment for 
the minuet." And the people clapped their hands and 
shouted again and again: ** Long live Joseph Haydn! 
Long live Joseph Haydn!" 

The music became known as the '^Minuet of the Ox." 
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